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ORLANDO CHESTER: 


ADVENTURES OF 


—OR, THE— 


HUNTER. 


A Story ABO Virginia's carly Days. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


(CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 

“Young Chester has a mother living, I am 
told.” 

“He has,” returped Chiron, again resuming 
his keen gaze upon the countenance of his host. 

“And do you know her ?” 

“Yes. I have seen her at her honse in the 
woods.” 


“ They tell me she is crazy.” 


“Then they told you part truly and part | 


falsely. The poor woman’s mind is shattered, 
but she is far from being crazy.” 

“Since I have been the means of having this 
poor woman's son arrested, and as he may never 
protect her more, I believe I must take some 
measures to provide for her welfare. Jt is hard- 


ly right that she should suffer for the sins of her 
son.” 


There was something so mean, £0 serpent- 
like in the tone and manner of Berkley, and 
then his desire to get the poor maniac mother 
within his power was so evident, that the noble 
coul of Chiron could no longer contain its deep 
indignation, and, while his eyes flashed like 
starting meteors, he exclaimed : 

“Roswell Berkley, you have managed to get 
young Chester within the walls of the cold and 
desolate prison-house, and you have managed, 
100, to fasten upon him the imputation of a dark 
crime ; but you need net waste your sycophantic 
fears upon his fate, for Orlando Chester will not 
remain long in your clutches. He is innocent 
of all crime, and you yourself know it well. 
The red man who fell beneath his fatal rifle was 
the unfortunate victim of the base villain who 
set him upon his bloody work. Tell me, ye 
thameless, heartless man, if you think such a 
diabolical plot as has been hatched up against 
young Chester can escape the revealing light of 
cay—and tell me, too, if you think its perpetra- 
tor can escape the retribution of his incensed 
and outraged God! And now, not content with 


what bas already been done, you would fasten | 


your poisonous grasp upon poor Morgiana 
Chester! Roswell Berkley, if.you dare to laya 
finger upon that woman, or if you issue an at- 
tempt against her, you shall sorely rue it. The 
lives of two thousand like yourself were not 
worth one moment of that maniac mother’s 
peace! Now, beware! I know that for some 
cause you seek young Chester’s ruin, but I'll 
yet show you that you have counted without 
your host, for Ill blow your flimsy fabric to the 
wind, and yourself I'll give to the justice that 
demands you !” 

Like a whipped cur did Roswell Berkley 
quail before the towering form of the old hunter. 
His face was pale, and his lips trembled with a 
tlavish fear. Twice he attempted to speak, but 
the words stuck in his throat, and while yet 
Chiron gazed fixedly upon him he sank into a 
chair. 

“ Villain,” uttered the hunter between his set 
teeth, “I know you for what you are, and I 
know now where to meet you. You asked me 
if the bread was al] gone that was given to the 
young prisoner last night. I found a piece of it, 
and analyzed it, and I found it to contain a 
most deadly poison, and, sir, 1 know that you 
prepared it, and that you sent it there !” 

Those last words seemed to recall Berkley to 
his senses, for with the balls almost starting 
from their eye-sockets, he sprang from his chair. 
His face was livid with rage, and his whole 
frame trembled beneath the most intense excite- 
ment. ~With = nervous movement, he placed 
his hand in his bosom, and as his eyes sparkled 


with a cat-like gleam, he suddenly drew forth a 
pistol. 

“ Now, dog. go tell your story to the angels of 
the other world! You'll never repeat it on 
earth !” 

Chiron had caught the meaning gleam of the 
villain’s eye when first he placed his hand with- 
in his bosom, avd he mistrusted at once the ob- 
ject of the movement, so that no sooner was the 
pistol drawn upon him than he was prepared for 
the attack. With a movement, as quick as it 
was powerful, the hunter sprang forward and 
caught the weapon from Berkley’s grasp, and 
then he dashed the villain to the floor. 

“T gave you not credit for so much courage,” 
said Chiron, in a tone of irony, as Berkley 
raised himself upon his elbow. 

A moment more the old hunter gazed upon 
the prostrate man, and then casting the pistol out 
through an open window, he turned and left the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE RIFLE SHOT. 


Tse shades of evening were settling with a 
cooling, grateful influence over the river planta- 
tions, and as the dew began to fall Ada Wimple 
left her garden and entered the house. She had 
just taken a book and seated herself by the lamp 
near which her mother was working, when her 
father entered the room. There was a deep 
shade upon Sir Oliver's countenance, and in- 
stead of his usual social greeting upon his re- 
turn, he was taciturn andeven sad. Ada caught 
the expression in a moment, and laying her 
book upon the table, she gazed for a few mo- 
ments eagerly into her father’s features, and, 
when at length he sank into a chair, she went up 
to him and put her arms around his neck. 

“Dear father,” she said, as she kissed him 
upon the brow, “what makes you so sad ?” 

Sir Oliver gazed up into his daughter's face, 
but he made no reply. 

“Tell me,” urged Ada, “what it is that ails 
you. Have you been hurt? Are yousick ?” 

“ Ada,” said her father, as he took one of her 
small white lands in his own, “I know not that 
I should keep this thing from you, and I trust 
that when I tell you the cause of my sadness, 
you will be woman enough to receive it as you 
should.” 

Lady Wimple laid down her work and turned 
towards her husband with a look of all-absorb- 
ing curiosity, while Ada, with a fluttering heart, 
bade her father speak. 

“My child,” said he, while the tumultuous 
heaving of his bosom told how’ painful ‘twas for 
him to tell his cause of grief,“ you must give 
up all thoughts of the youth who saved you 
from the Indians, fur heis not what you thought 
him.” 

“You do not mean Orlando Chester,” said 
Ada, in a faint whisper. as if afraid to trust that 
name in connection with such a result. 

“Yes, Ada. Orlando Chester is even now in 
jail under charge of murder.” 

“Murder?” shrieked the fair girl, starting 
back and regarding her father with a half vacant 
‘stare. “No, no, youdo not mean that. You 
do wrong to trifle with your Ada thus.” 

“I am not trifling with you, my child,” Sir 
Oliver replied. “Young Chester is really in 
jail for having murdered Lolowah, an Indiéu 
interpreter and messenger.” 

“ And surely you do not believe him guilty of 
such a crime,” uttered the young girl, without a 


moment's hesitation. “You cannot believe that 
he murdered the messenger.” 

Sir Oliver gazed amoment into his child’s 
face, and it was not without a feeling of pride 
that he saw the proud flashing of her eyes and 
even as he dwelt upon their conscious beams he 
found his prejudice against the young accused 
gradually dwindling away; but with a father’s 
solicitude for the welfare of his child, he wished 
the connection between young Chester and Ada 
to be sundered, and taking his daughter's hand 


once more, he said: 


“The evidence is very strong against the 
young man, and I fear that he will be convicted 
of the crime, and consequently you cannot won- 
der that I should wish you to forget him.” 

“But this evidence—what is it, father, and 
what are the circumstances attending the case ?” 


asked Ada, in an earnest tone, but yet with such 
a confidence in Orlando’s innocence that she was 
almost calm. 


“ Mr. Berkley related to me the circumstances. 
Lolowah was missed, and two men were sent in 
quest of him, and these men found young Ches- 
ter in the very act of burying the body of the 
Indian, and he was accordingly arrested and 
brought down, and he has been committed to 
answer to the charge of murder.” 

“And does Orlando deny that he killed the 
Indian ?” 

“No, he owns that he killed him, but he says 
he did it in self-defence.” . 


“Then,” said Ada, while a new light shones. 
from her eyes, “I befieve that he did. Tell me, 
father, would you say that Orlando murdered 
those three Indians whom he shot to save my 
life ?” 

“Of course not, my child; but this ease is 
vastly different.” 

“It is only different in that he saved his own 
life, instead of saving mine. No, no, father; 
though every tongue but his own should tell me 
he was guilty of murder, I'd not believe them. 
When first you spoke, the words struck upon 
my heart with a fearful sound, but now I scarce- 
ly heed the imputation. They cannot convict 
him of the crime, for their own consciences must 
tell them that he is innocent. Let me know, let 
me feel that he is capable of crime, and I'll cast 
his image from my heart ; but till I can feel this 
I will not rend my love from him.” ; 

Sir Oliver Wimple gazed in surprise upon his 
daughter, as she spoke: but he made no reply, 
seeming rather to be pondering upon the cir- 
cumstance. Ada, too, assumed a thoughtful 
mood, and after rfiecting for several moments, 
she continued : 

“Tell me, father,do you not think there is 
something strange in this affair? For the last 
month there have been numerous small parties 
of Indians committing depredations about us, 
and many of them have been caught and pun- 
ished; and now a young white man, who has 
always borne an irreproachable character, has 
slain one of the red men, and, notwithstanding 
his explanation, he is charged with murder. Is 
there not something strange in it ?” 

“ Ada.” said her father, in his moderate, cal- 
enlating tone, “I don’t know but that you are 
right. There is something curious in this case 
—atid now I think of it, Mr. Berkley seemed 
rather ill-tuned with regard to the matter, and 
some of his answers were anything but satisfac- 
tory, though the excitement of the circumstance 
prevented me from noticing it then, as I do 
now.” 

During this time Lady Wimple had uttered 
not a word, seeming, as was usually her way, to 
wait till her husband had fally explained his own 
views ere she ventured an opinion, and then she 
invariably coincided with him. Now, however, 
the case had arrived at a point where she thought 
she might speak, and she hhd already formed 
her words for utterance, when she was suddenly 
cut short by the report of a rifle near the house, 
and uttering an exclamation of fear, she sank 
back trembling into her chair. 

Ada was somewhat startled, too, by this sud- 
den report, and she caught her father’s arm 
while she bent her ear to hear what sound might 
follow next. Sir Oliver gently laid his daugh- 
ter’s hand from off his arm, and having seized 
his hat, he started forth to learn the cause of 
this strange interruption. The moon was shin- 
ing brightly, and as the baronet stepped out 
upon the gravelled walk he saw a gigantic figure, 
standing only a short-distance from the corner 
of the house, quietly leaning upon a ride. 

“ How now, stranger?” cried Sir Oliver, as he 
approached the spot where stood «he powerful 


form. ‘As the baronet spoke, the stranger turned 
towards him and revealed the features of Chiron. 

“Your pardon, Sir Oliver, for this intrusion,” 
said the hunter, as he brought bis rifle up under 
his arm and stepped forward a pace. 

“ Chiron ?” uttered the baronet. 

“Yes; I was here, if you remember, when 
your daughter returned from her expedition up 
the river.” 

“TI never should forget you,” said Sir Oliver, 
as he measured with his eye the huge propor- 
tions of the hunter; “but what means this dis- 
turbance—this rifle-shooting about my prem- 
ises ?” 

“I assure you, sir,” returned Chiron, with a 
smile, “had I known that I was to have been 
made the mark fer a rifie-bullet, I should have 
chosen some other spot than this upon which to 


have stood the fire; but you know we seldom 


get sufficient warning of such events to admit 
of very choice arrangements.” 


“ What, sir!” exclaimed the baronet, in amaze- 
ment, “do you mean to say that you have been 
shot at?” 

“I have, sir. There,do you see that boat, 
just crawling out frém under the bank ?” 

“Yes,” answered Sir Oliver, looking in the 
direction pointed out. 

“ Well, sir, there are two men in it, and they 


- have followed me up from the town. I took no 


2 of them, for I little thought they meant 
é ; but as I hauled my canoe up on to 


the baak and started towards your house, one of 
them fired at me. The ball whizzed past my 
head, and as I turned towards them they pad- 
died under the bank and started back down the 
stream.” 

“ And have you any idea who they are ?” 

“ Yes, I think I know. They are two men 
named Gilman and Colton.” 

“Gilman and Colton ?” uttered the baronet, 
with a moment's thonght. “ Why, those are the 
two men whom Mr. Berkley told me detected 
young Chester in the act of burying the body of 
the Indian.” 

“ Yes, they are the same; and now they seem 
to wish that I were buried.” 


“But there is some mystery in this affair. 
What means it all ?” 


“ Sir Oliver, I came here to-night for the ex- 
press purpose of unravelling to you the whole 
plot; and if you will give me an hour’s time, I 
will tell to you a tale that shall make you won- 
der at some things, and cease to wonder at 
others.” 

In a few moments the baronet had excused 
himself from his family and was seated in his 
private room with Chiron, and after turning the 
key in the door, the hunter began his story. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE SECRET OF THE OLD OAKEN CHEST. 


Sir Oviver and Chiron were clos- 
eted over an hour, and when at length they 
came forth to the sitting room, there was upon 
the face of the former a strange mingling of a:- 
tonishment and gratification, while the latter, 
with a bright smile upon his features, seated 
himself by the side of Ada. 

* Lady,” said he, as he gazed with an admir- 
ing, friendly look into her handsome features, 
“T have been requested by one who is now in 
prison to give to you his faithful remembrance, 
and he trusts that you will not despise him bc - 
cause fate has for the time abused him.” 

“Then you, sir, know something of Orlando 
Chester,” uttered Ada, without seeming to no- 
tice what he had said. 

“TI know that he is innocent of all crime, 
lady.” 

“God be praised for that assurance,” mur- 
mured Ada, as she clasped her hands together. 
“I knew that he could not be guilty.” 

“ And when I see him again what shall I tell 
him of comfort from you®” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” quickly exclaimed the 
fair girl, while her eyes sparkled with a strange 
light. 
~ “And will yon send him no word?” asked 
Chiron, in astonishment. 

“No, words are treacherous conveyances of 
thought when they come second-handed. I will 
go to Orlando’s cell myself, and should you see 
him before I do, you may tell him this. He can 
ask no more.” 

“No, and he would not have dared to have 
even hoped so much,” returned Chiron, with a 
look of admiration. 

“ May I not go and see him ?” asked Ada, as 
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“Yes, my child,” returned the baronet, with- 
out hesitation. “You were right in your asser- 
tion of the young man’s innocence, and you 
have my full permission to render him all the 
comfort in your power.” 

The strange expression upon the countenance 
of her father caught Ada’s eye, and she asked 
him the cause, but he shook his head in a sort of 
mysterious manner, remarking as he did so: 


“What I have learned to-night, Ada, has only 


heen entrusted in my keeping in case that Chi- 
ron should be taken away. Until within the 
last hour and a half a secret deeply concerning 
young Chester has been locked up in his own 
bosom, and he has only communicated it to me, 
so that, should some enemy's rifle pick him off, 
as came very near being the case to-night, it 
might not be lost with himself. Let the assur- 
ance that Orlando is safe satisfy you for the 
present.” 

“Of course it will, my father, since you 
wish it, and I thank you, too,” returned Ada. 
Then turning to Chiron, whom she regarded 
now almost with reverence, she said : 

“ And you, sir, will convey to. Orlando what I 
have said.” 

“TI will, lady,” answered Chiron, and as he 
spoke he arose from his chair and took his cap. 

“But you are not going to-night,” said Sir 
Oliver, as he noticed the movement of his 

“Yes, the moon will light me on my way,” 
replied the old hunter, “and I would be back 


early on the morrow.” 

“ But may there not be danger ?” 

“Not so much as by daylight,” said Chiron, 
with a smile, “I have nothing to fear but cow- 
ards, and they dare not lurk in the forest at 
night.” 

“ Our house is at your service,” remarked the 
baronet ; “ but if you choose to set forth to-night, 
then may God protect you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” returned the hunter, and 
then bidding the family good night, he left the 
dwelling. 

Chiron took his way down to'the river, and 
having launched his canoe, he leaped quickly 
into it and paddled swiftly up stream. The tide 
was in his favor, and in less than two hours he 
had reached the spot where Orlando’s canoe was 
concealed in the bashes, and having hauled his 
own up out of sight, he struck off towards the 
young huater’s cot. It was two hours past mid- 
night when he reached the dwelling, and as the 
front door was fastened, he went around to the 
back part, where he knew Old Elpsey slept. At 
first the old woman was considerably frightened 
as she was aroused by the knocking of the 
hunter, but at length he succeeded in making 
her understand that he was a friend, and that he 
also had a message from Orlando. 

At the mention of this last circumstance, Old 
Elpsey uttered a cry of delight, and bidding the 
hunter go round to the front of the dwelling 
again, she unfastened the door and admitted him. 

“sh !” uttered Elpsey, as Chiron entered the 
dwelling ; ‘don’t make any noise, ’cause dear 
missus just got to sleep. She been ransacking 
de ole chest again. But dear young massa— 
how is he ?” 

The old woman had at once recognized the 
hunter, as him who had been there once before, 
and with whom Orlando had gone to James- 
town, so she felt no hesitation in trusting him. 

“ Orlando is well,” returned Chiron, in answer 
to the old woman’s question, “and he will re- 
turn to you ere long.” 

“ Den dey wont hang him,” 

“Hang him? Why, what should put such an 
idea into your head ?” 

“ O, Massa Orlando tell me all "bout what dey 
take him for.” 

“ Well, then you may rest assured that he is 
safe, and that in a few days he will be at liberty. 
But how does his mother get along during his 
absence ?” 

“OQ, she berry well now, only she speak some- 
time as though she think he might leab her, but 
1 tell her no, an’ den she better. She don't say 
much to Old Elpsey. She most de time out ir 
de garden.” 

“Then she has n’t suffered much yet ?” 

* He, only to-night, when > oberhaul de ole 


Well, Elpsey—that's name I believe.” 

“ Yes sar.” 

“Then if you will let me have a bed, I will 
retire for the rest of the nizht.” 

“You can hab Orlando's bed, an’ I'll git you 
a candle. 


candle, and showed the hunter the ladder which 
led up into the garret.« Chiron thanked her for 
her kindness, and after bidding her a good 
night, he set his rifle against the fire-place and 
ascended the ladder. 

As soon as he reached the landing he set his 
candle down, and having pulled off his heavy 
moccasons, threw himself upon the bed. He re- 
moved none of his clothing, nor did he seem in- 


clined to fall asleep, for with his head resting 


on his hand, so as to leave both ears free, he 
eagerly listened for the sounds that came up 
from below. He could hear the deep breathing 
of Morgiana Chester, for the door of her room 
was open, and the night air was calm and quict, 
and he could hear Elpsey, too, still lumbering 
around in the kitchen in her stockinged feet. 


Still the hunter listened, and at length he heard 
the old woman get into her bed, and it was not 
long before her loud snore began to rumble 
through the humble dwelling. A few moments 
Chiron waited to assure himself that all about 
the house was quiet, then he slipped quietly from 
the bed, took the candle in his hand. and silently 
descended the ladder. At the foot he listened 
for a moment, and then stole carefully towards 
the old oaken chest. He tried the cover, and a 
low murmur of disappointment escaped his lips 
as he found that it was not only locked, but that 
athe key was not there. 


“Tt must be in Morgiana’s own room, some- 


where,” uttered Chiron to brimself, as he turned 
and looked towards the open door that led to 
Mrs. Chester’s sleeping-room. “I would not 
waken fer for the world, but yet I must make 
the trial, for Orlando must be released from that 
jail, and that, too, speedily.” 

Thus speaking to himself, the powerful hunter 
moved noiselessly towards the small room before 
him, taking care to shade the light so that its 
beams should not penetrate the kitchen. At 
the door he stopped and looked in. Morgiana 
was lying upon her rjght side, with her face 
turned towards the wall, and was evidently under 
the influence of a sleep from which she could 
not be easily awakened. With an eager, search- 
ing gaze the hunter peered about the room, but 
nowhere could he find the sought-for key. He 
lifted the various articles of clothing from their 
respective hanging-places, examined a small 
box that lay upon Mrs. Chester’s dressing-table, 
and moved back the table itself, but nowhere 
did the key appear. 

Chiron began to fear that his search would be 
fruitless, and already had he become almost dis- 
heartened. He stood near the bed, with his 
hand interposed between the blaze of the candle 
and the sleeper; gradually, however, he let the 
light fall upon the sleeping form of Morgiana, 
but with no other view than to gain one more 
look upon those features that had called up in 
his bosom such strange and powerful emotions 
of affection. A tear stole to the eye of the 
strange man, as he gazed upon those peaceful 
features, and for the moment he almost forgot 
the object of his visit as a silent prayer wended 
its way out from his heart. Pale as marble were 
the lines of that beautiful countenance, with 
here and there a blue vein just raised above the 
surface, and as the hunter gazed, the simple 
words, “ Poor Morgiana,” burst involuntarily 
from his lips. 

Chiron was upon the point of turning sadly 
away, when a small black ribbon upon Morgi- 
ana’s neck arrested his attention, and the thought 
that the key might be attached to it instantly 
entered his mind. But how was he to get it? 
Were Mrs. Chester to learn of the secret she had 
lost, in her present state of mind, it might ruin 
all his hopes, and blast her own and her son’s 
fature prospect; but still if the key was upon 
that ribbon he felt that he must have it, and 
stepping nearer to the bed, he carefully exam- 
ined the object that had caught his eye. With 
a hand trembling beneath the excitement of the 
occasion the hunter took the ribbon in his hand, 
and carefully he drew it out from beneath the 
clothing that. covered it. There was a key upon 
it! Chiron waited a moment in deep study as 
to how he should gain possession of the key, 
now that he had found it. There was but one 
way, and that was to cut the ribbon. Fortu- 
nately the place where it was knotted was in 
sight, and drawing bis hunting-knife from its 
sheath he bent over and cut the knot in two, and 
then drew off the key. A single instant he re- 
mained to see if he had disturbed the sleeper, 


but finding that she moved not, he again placed 


Here he listened a moment to assure himself 
that Elpsey still slept, and as her loud, regular 
snoring fell upon his ear, he once more started 
on. Chiron sat the candle down in a chair by 
the side of the old oaken chest, and then he 
placed the key in the lock; he turned it—it 
fitted! With a steady hand he urged the bolt 
back, so that not even a sound broke the air, 
and then he slowly, noiselessly lifted the cover. 


The various articles in the chest were packed 


away with care and precision, but Chiron 
touched them not. 

“Poor Morgiana,” murmured he to himself, 
as he stood and gazed into the chest, “ what a 
strange freak it must have been that could thus 
have taken your secret from you, and yet left 
you so vivid a recollection of its existence, 
How many times have you searched this old de- 
pository through and through, and yet left the 
task in disappointment.” 

As the hunter spoke he cast a furtive glance 
about him, and then bending over he placed his 
fingers upon one of the hinge-plates that was 
screwed to the cover. The hinges were of stout 
iron, and the plates—one fastened to the body 
of the chest, and the other to the cover—were 
long and wide, and apparently well studded 
with screws. Having satisfied himself that he 
had hit upon the right spot, Chiron drew from 
his pocket a small screw-driver, and applying it 
to one of the screw-heads near the end of the 
plate, he turned it half round, then he placed his 
thumb upon the head of the screw next to it, 
which he easily slid from its place, and, from the 
sound that accompanied the motion, evidently 
moving a small bolt at the same time. This hav- 
ing been accomplished, he removed his thumb 
to the end of the plate, and, pressing hard upon 
it, a section of the iron surface flew back, reveal- 
ing a small chamber not over half an inch deep, 
within which was a small roll of parchment. 

With an eager movement Chiron grasped the 
parchment, unrolled it, and held it down to the 
candle. A bright, joyous light overspread his 
features as he ran his eyes; over the characters 
that were traced thereon, and with a pleasant 
“ Thank God!” he rolled it up again and placed 
it carefally in his bosom. Then he shut up the 
little chamber thus strangely opened, moved the 
seeming screw-heads back to their former posi- 
tions, closed the chest and relocked it. 

Once more the old hunter took up his candle 
and turned his steps towards the small sleeping- 
room. Morgiana had not moved, but all uncon- 
scious of what was going on about her she slept 
in peacefal quiet. Gently setting the candle 
upon the small work-ta'le. Chiron bent over the 
sleeping woman ; and having cleared the ends 
of the ribbon from the remains of the former 
knot, he slipped the key back to its wonted 
place, and knotted i: anew, so that no one could 
have told from its looks that it had been dis- 
turbed. One more moment that strange man 
gazed upon the sweet, angelic face before him, 
then he took his candle and stole noiselessly 
back to his bed in the garret. 


CHAPTER XIV... 
A STRANGE VISIT, WITH A STRANGE RESULT. 


’T was on the same night that Chiron visited 
the maniac mother’s cot in the forest, that 
Orlando Chester had thrown himself upon the 
couch, and had been half buried in an uneasy, fit- 
ful slumber; but how long he had been thus he 
could not tell, when he was startled by a sort of 
thumping noise upon the wall, and as he gradu- 
ally regained his sleep-scattered senses he be- 
came aware that the sound proceeded from a 
point directly beneath his window. ‘The first 
thought that passed his mind was that of some 
new danger, but in a moment he recollected the 
parting words of Chiron, and a vague idea that 
this might be him at once dispelled the fear. 
At all events, he resolved that he would quietly 
await the result, let it be what it might. 

The thumping sound soon ceased, and Or- 
lando was pretty sure that a ladder had been 
placed against the wall, and in that opinion he 
was presently confirmed by the appearance of a 
human head at the window; and, from a few 
faint, glimmering beams that shot up from be- 
low, he judged that there was not only a lantern 
outside, but that some one was holding it. The 
individual who had thus appeared at the win- 
dow, said not a word; but, as near as our hero 
could tell through the darkness, he turned and 
drew up something after him, which, from its 


be a heavy iron bar. 

Orlando could only gain the outlines of the 
stranger, and his only clue to these strange pro- 
ceedings was ganed from the sound that ae- 
companied them. At length the prisoner be- 
came aware that the beam was being forced be- 
tween the bars of his window, end in a moment 
more he knew that the bars were being forced 
from their sockets. Fifteen minutes had thus 
passed when the gratings had been all forced 
out, and then the man disappeared from the 


window, and the prisoner thought he could hear 
the hum of a hurried conversation going on be- 


low. In a few moments, however. the man re- 
appeared, @: in bis hand a small dark lan- 
tern, and means of a rope which he had 


drawn up after him, and the end of which he 
threw over the sill, he let himself down into tlic 


cell. The new comer was a thick set, muscular 
man, habited in the rough garb of a seaman, 
and as he threw open his lantern Orlando had 
an opportunity to study the outlines of his coun- 
tenance ; but they betrayed no marked or prom- 
inent feature, except that they indicated any 
amount of reckless daring, without anything that 
could be termed decidedly villanous, or evil- 
disposed. 

For a few moments after the stranger had 
thus gained entrance to the cell he bent his ears 
towards the door. as if to as<ure himself that all 
was quiet in the jail, and then turning towards 
Orlando, he said: 

“ Rather a strange way for a man to get him- 
self into jail, but circumstances alter cases, you 
know; and as I know my visit ‘ll be welcome, I 
sha’n’t stop to make any apologies.” 

“You are most certainly welcome to stay as 
long as you see fit,” retarned Orlando. 

“Thank you; but I sha’n’t stay Jong, for I 
haven’t a very great fancy for this kind of a 
place—howsomever, I ‘il stop long enough to do 
my business.” 

“ Well, and what might be your business ?” 

Can't you guess it ?” 

“] never guess at a man’s business when he 
is himself present to speak for himself.” 

“But of course you know what my business 
must be.” 

“How should I? You have not told me.” 

* No, but there’s an old saying that ‘ actions 
speak louder than words.’ Now, ‘taint very 
likely I should have taken the trouble to break 
away the bars of your jug just for the sake of 
coming in here, unless I had calculated that 
when I went out you’d go too.” 

‘Do you mean that you’ve come to set me 
at liberty?” uttered our hero, while a peculiar 
series of lights and shades passed over his coun- 
tenance. 

“That is exactly what I come for,” returned 
the stranger, with a countenance indicative of 
nothing but an idea of common business. 

“ But I never saw you before,” said Orlando, 
as he gazed inquiringly into the face of the man 
before him. 

“Neither did I ever see you before,” laconi- 
cally replied the stranger. 

“ Then, why should f{ trust yeu ?” 

“ Because I come tu set you free.” 

“ But there is such a thing as ‘jumping out of 
the frying-pan into the fire,’” said our hero, in a 
sort of thoughtfal mood. 

“ Yes, I grant it; such, for instance, as jump- 
ing out of jail on to the gallows,” returned the 
stranger, with a twinkling smile. 

The youth shuddered as he heard this remark, 
but quickly casting off the feeling, he said : 

“But there is no danger that such a fate will 
be mine, for I am perfectly innocent of the 
crime with which I am charged, and I can prove 
a” 

“That you are innocent, young sir, I have 
not the least doubt, though to prove it may not 
be so easy. But come, we are wasting time. If 
you will but follow me, all danger is at end.” 

“And wherefore should I follow you! I 
know you not.” 

“Do you know Chiron ?”® 

“Chiron—yes. He is my friend.” 

* Chiron sent me on this mission.” 

“ But why did he not come himself?” 

“ Because he had other business.” 

“ He might at least have left me a word,” said 
Orlando, half to himself, for a shade of suspi- 
cion that all was not right had passed through 
his mind. 

“He had no chance to leave you word,” re- 
turned the stranger, seeming to comprehend 
what was passing in the youth’s mind. 
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“But did he not send any writing ‘—any 
token ?” 

“Only myself. He thought that would be 
sufficient. I met him just at sundown, and he 
told me that you must be relieved from the jail 
this night, and out of an old friendship for him 
I undertook the job; and now if you would 
have me make sure of it, the sooner you come 
along the better.” 

“Look ye here,” said Orlando, while the 
dawning of a new idea seemed to flash upon 
him, “have you known Chiron long ?” 

The stranger averted his eyes for a moment, 
and he seemed to hesitate for an answer ; but at 
length he said, while he evidently endeavored to 
have his hesitancy pass for a perig@iftof thought: 

“T've known him off and on fora number of 

“ And do you know who he is—from whence 
he comes—or where he belongs?” asked the 
prisoner, with considerate earnestness. 

The stranger's face brightened up, and a 
meaning twinkle played in his eyes, as he 
answered : 

“If Chiron hasn't told you this himself, I 
hadn’t ought to tell it, either, for perhaps he 
has reasons for concealing it.” 

Young Chester mistrusted not this answer, 
for he thought ‘twas given in good faith, and 
once more he turned his thoughts upon the ob- 
ject of the present visit, and for some moments 
he seemed undecided what course to pursue. 
At length he said: 

“TI am obliged to you, sir, for the kindness 
and solicitude you have manifested in my be- 
half, but I cannot go with you, for ‘twould only 
serve to make appearances bear harder against 
me than they do now. As it is, I can prove my 
innocence ; but if I attempt to escape, that in- 
nocence will thereby become more doubtful.” 


A deep shade of disappointment passed over 
the stranger's countenance, and for a moment 
he seemed to hesitate, but gradually a beam of 
intelligence shot athwart his features, and in a 
tone of considerable feeling, he said : 

“TI think you'll change your mind.” 

“ Not without some stronger inducement than 
my own personal safety,” returned Orlando, 
with considerable assurance. 

“And such an inducement I can easily give 
you. You have a poor maniac mother.” 

“Ha! my mother!’ exclaimed the young 
hunter, starting forward and grasping his com- 
panion by the arm, “ What of her ?” 

“She moans for you, and would see you, and 
if you would not have her poor heart broken, 
you will go to her at once.” 

“Alas! my poor mother!” murmured the 
youth, as he placed his open palm upon his 
brow, then turning to the stranger once more, 
he said: “For my mother, sir, I'll dare any- 
thing. I'll go, though the officers seize upon 
me again to-morrow. Leadon, and I will follow 
you.” 

“O, you need n’t be afraid of the officers,” re- 
turned the stranger, “for Chiron will look out 
for that.” 

“But how can he prevent them frem again 
arresting me ?” 

“TI don’t know, I'm sure. He didn’t explain 
any of his plans. But come, just lend me a 
hand to get this bed of yours up here under the 
window, and we'll be out of this in short order. 
We have n’t got much time to lose.” 


The mention of his mother had made the 
young man as firm in his resolution to go as he 
had been before ut.jecided ; and without hesita- 
tion he helped his companion move the couch 
up under the window, and while the latter was 
placing the stool on top of the bed, Orlando said : 


“Since you have thus befriended me, I should 
like at least to know your name—that is, if you 
have no objections.” 

“Not in the least,” returned the stranger, as 
he tried the stool to see if it set firmly enough 
in its place to afford a good foothold, “my 
name is Dick Nolan. Come, here she goes. 
Follow me as soon as possible.” 

As Nolan spok@, he took his lantern and 
mounted upon the stool, from the top of which 
he easily threw himself across the sill of the 
window and soon disappeared. There was a 
strange finttering about the heart of our hero as 
he started to follow, and he even hesitated, as a 
dim, shadowy fear of treachery flitted through 
his mind ; hyt the image of his poor mother at 
once dispelled the indegisign, and with quick 
bound he mounted the stool. He found no diffi- 
culty in working his way through the aperture, 
pnd by means of a rope, which he found i in read- 


iness, he let himself down to the ground, for 
the ladder by which his visitor had ascended 
had been removed to the wall, and thither Nolan 
at once led the way, where our hero found a 
man in waiting. 

Cage uttered Nolan to his waiting compan- 

, Is’t all right 

= «Not a mouse has stirred,” returned the oth- 
er, in a low whisper. 

“Then over, quick,” said Nolan, and then 
turning to Orlando he bade him go next, and he 
would follow and pull the ladder up after him. 

Nolan’s companion and our hero reached the 
top of the wall, and bent low down upon the 
coping, while Nolan himself came up and hauled 
the ladder after him, and as soon as it had been 
landed upon the other side, the trio silently de- 
scended. The moon was shining somewhat 
brightly, and Orlando got a fair view of his de- 
liverer’s companion, who was, like Nolan, habit- 
ed in a seaman’s garby and seemed also to be a 
reckless, fellow. 

The river ohly a few rods from the jail 
wall, and towards its shore Nolan led the way, 
where a small skiff was found hauled up on the 
sand ; and as s9on as it was launched, the young 
hunter was requested to enter it. He seated 
himself in the stern-sheets, and in a moment 
more, Nolan and his companion entered and be- 
gan to row from the shore. 

“Up, up the stream should lay our course,” 
said Orlando, as he noticed that the boat was 
being headed down the river. 

“We'll not venture by the town in this moon- 
light, for our cargo is rather contraband,” re- 
turned Nolan. “I do not want that you should 
be taken from me now, for the job of getting 
possession of you was by no means an easy one.” 

The young hunter looked up into Nolan’s 
face as he said this, and as he dwelt upon the 
seaman’s features he thought he could detect a 
look of irony resting there; and the manner in 
which he had spoken, too, partook strangely of 
a nonchalance little in keepirg with the tone of 
an earnest deliverer. 

“Do you intend to land below the town and 
walk around through the outskirts?” asked the 
youth, not yet daring to suspect that he had 
been betrayed. 

“We sha’n’t land above the town at present,” 
returned Nolan, bending himself powerfully at 
his oar. “Just consider yourself safe, and let 
that satisfy you.” 

Orlando Chester could see the countenances 
of both his companions, and as the moonbeams 
fell full upon them he was enabled to study well 
what meaning might rest upon them; but he 
gained little from the survey, for they both 
seemed only intent upon the object of their mis- 
sion. What that object might be, or what might 
be the end of their mission, he could not tell, 

though a strange doubt began to frame itself in 
his mind, and as the skiff was rowed swiftly on, 
farther and farther from the town, and that, too, 
in an opposite direction from that which should 
have been taken to convey him to his home, 
those doubts grew stronger, until at length, the 
fearful reality of a base treachery stared him in 
the face ; but yet the young hunter resolved that 
he would not entirely give up his hopes of there 
still being some truth in the assertions of Nolan, 
though the substance of those hopes did not 
even approach to a probability. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LEASHED VILLAIN. 


Ir was quite early in the morning when Chi- 
ron arose from his bed in the garret of the forest 
cot, and while in the act of putting on his moc- 
casons he was nots little surprised at seeing the 
woolly head of Old Elpsey just peering up 
through the ladder-scuttle. The hounds had 
been whining and growling for some time, but 
the old hunter had supposed they were only 
mourning for the continued absence of their 
young master, and he consequently gave but 
little attention to the matter; but as he caught 
the expression that rested upon the black fea- 
tures of the old woman he began to think that 
something unusual had occurred, and hastily 
lacing his moccasons, he approached the scuttle. 

“ What's the matter, Elpsey ?” he asked, as he 
reached the aperture. 

sir, I don't know what's de matter, but 
dere’s some men in de woods dat’s been watchin’ 
de house for dis half hour.” 

“Men watching the house!” repeated Chiron, 
while the working of the cords and muscles 


“which the communication had called up, “How 


many are there ?” 

“I did n’t see only three.” 

“ And what did they look like, Elpsey ?” 

“T couldn’t say for sartin, sir, ’cause dey was 
hid behind de bushes. But dey was watchin’ de 
house, an’ I tink one ob ‘em was de same dat 
cum an’ watch for Massa Orlando when he went 
to bury de Indian.” 

“ Then, by heavens, there’s some new plan on 
foot,” uttered the old hunter, half to himself; 
“and a villanous one, too. Go you down, Elp- 
sey, and I will follow. But stop. Does your 
mistress know anything of this ?” 

“No sir. She’s only just got up, an’ I didn’t 
say nothin’ to her "bout it.” 

As the old woman spoke she descended the 
ladder, and Chiron soon followed her. In the 
room below he found Mrs. Chester, but she 
seemed to betray no surprise at his appearance, 
though she regarded him with a curious, inquir- 
ing gaze. 

“ Ah, you, sir, have come from the town, have 
you not?” she asked, as Chiron took a few steps 
into the room. 

“T have, madam,” the hunter answered, as he 
moved back a step to avoid the window, which 
commanded a view of the woods in front of the 
house. 

“And have you seen my son?” the poor wo- 
man asked, stepping quickly forward and laying 
her hand upon Chiron’s arm. . 

“Yes, madam ; and I bear to you a message 
from him. He is well, and will ere long be with 
you.” 

“ But why should he leave me thus? Why 
should Orlando desert me for so long?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chester, while a painfal light 
shone in her eyes. 

“He has business in Jamestown,” returned 
the hunter, “that he could not leave; but he 
begged of me to give you his love, and assure 
you that he would soon return.” 


“Then my boy still loves me, and he will 
come back. Ah sir! his father said, too, that he 
loved me, and he promised to come back, but he 
never did. "Twas cruel for him to treat me 
thus, was it not ?” 

Again that plaintive, heart-broken voice thrill- 
ed through the soul of the hunter, and he turned 
away his head to hide the emotions he could 
not suppress. In a few moments Mrs. Chester 
turned towards the wall where a wreath of gar- 
den anemone and aspen leaves was hung upon 
the top of a wooden cross, and she seemed to 
forget that a comparative stranger was present. 
Chiron took advantage of the movement and 
sought Elpsey in the kitchen. 

The hounds still continued their low growling, 
though they had not yet gone far from their 
kennel, and in their brute language one could 
easily read the warning of danger. The hunter 
held a short conference with the old woman, the 
result of which was that she should not be un- 
der any serious apprehension, and that he would 
remain near enough to protect them if danger 
threatened, but yet he felt safe m assuring her 
that she and her mistress had nothing to fear. 


Chiron had good reason to believe that if the 
men who were lurking about the house had any 
sinister purpose, he was the object of it; and for 
some moments he studied as to what course it 
was best for him to pursue. At length a course 
seemed laid out in his mind, and turning to Elp- 
sey he asked her to accompany him to the gar- 
den and remain there till he got out of sight in 
the woods ; for he could not but harbor the idea 
that if Gilman and Colton were about the spot, 
they had come for the purpose of assassinating 
him, and if no one were by to witness the deed, 
they might shoot/hig before he could reach the 
woods. For this purpose, then, he wished Elp- 
sey to be near enough to witness what might 
take place; but at the same time he strictly en- 
joined it upon her that she should betray no 
fear, nor manifest a single sign by which the 
lurking men might mistrust that their presence 
had been discovered, or that anything out of the 
common course of affaire had transpired. 

Elpsey promised implicit obedience to these 
requests, and having assured himself that the 
priming of his rifle was in safe order, and that 
the flint was clean, the hunter stepped out from 
the house, followed by Elpsey, end after a few 
moments of careless conversation he shouldered 
his rifle and started for the woods. 

Though Chiron walked swiftly on, yet he had 
his eyes about him, ready to cateh the least 
movement that might be made against him; but 


po such movement was made, and he reached 


the woods in safety. As soon as he had pro- 
ceeded far enough to feel assured that he was 
secure from observation, he left the path and en- 
sconced himself behind a clump of alders, in 
such a position that he could command a view 
of the path, and yet be hidden from the sight of 
any who might pass. 

The hunter had not been in this position more 
than five minutes when his ear caught the sound 
of crackling bushes from the opposite side of the 
path, and in a moment more the villain Gilman 
emerged from the shubbery. He was creeping 
along with a swift, but cat-like tread, with his 
rifle at rest, and peering ahead as though in 
search of some object for his ready weapon. 
Chiron’s first impulse was to shoot the villain on 
the spot, for well he knew that twas he who 
fired at him the night before; but an instant’s 
reflection changed his mind, and while a grim 
smile passed over his features, he raised his rifle 
and took deliberate aim at the lock of Gilman's 
piece. 

Chiron’s ball did not fail him, and the villain 
uttered a sharp cry as he heard the report and 
felt his own rifle fall shattered from his grasp. 
In a moment, however, he seemed to compre- 
hend that he was not hurt, save a few slight 
wounds from the splinters of his rifle-stock, and 
turning quickly around he sought to ascertain 
from whence had come the shot. 

“ So, so, Mr. Gilman, you are on another acci- 

q@ental expedition, I suppose ?” ironically exclaim- 
ed Chiron, as he came forth from his hiding- 
place. 

The villain started back as he beheld the gi- 
gantic form of the old hunter, and for a moment 
he trembled with fear; but soon his native im- 
pudence came to his aid, and with a show. of de- 
fiance he said : 

“I do not skulk about in the woods like a 
coward, at all events. If I wanted to shoot a 
person I'd meet him like a man, and not hide in 
the bushes to stab him in the back; but your 
bungling aim has saved my life, and now you'll 
suffer for this.” 

Chiron leaned quietly upon his rifle and gazed 
with the utmost contempt upon the villain be- 
fore him. At length a bitter langh broke from 
his lips, and while the villain shrank from his 
strange manner, he said : 

“Dost think I aimed at thee, and missed my 
mark? No, I only sought to shatter your rifle; 
for a rifle, even in the hands of a villanous cow- 
ard like yourself, may be a dangerous thing. 
Now, Master Gilman, I have thee on the hip, 
and you will not escape sq easily. Please tell 
me what business could have called you thus 
early into the forest *” 

“TI suppose I have as good a right to be in 
the forest at this time as yourself,” returned Gil- 
man, in a sullen mood. 

“ Certainly,” remarked Chiron, as he poured a 
charge of powder imto the barrel of his rifle ; 
“but then if you’ve come for any villanous pur- 
pose, you'll of course expect to bear the conse- 
quences.” 

“Do you mean to shoot me?” cried Gilman, 
as Chiron rammed home the bullet, at the same 
time starting to spring forward. 

“ Back?’ shouted Chiron. “If you but lay a 
finger on me you die on the instant! Now tell 
me”—and as he spoke he poured the priming 
into the pan of his rifle—“ who they are that you 
have left in the forest near young Chester's 
dwelling.” 

“T have left no one.” 

“ Villain! coward! you lie!” shouted the old 
hunter, while the deep passion-marks began to 
manifest themselves upon his features. “You 
did leave men skulking about the place, and I 
will find them out myself.” % 

“ Then go and try it.” 

“T intend to.” 

“ And I wish you success.” 

There was a dark, lowering look in the fea- 
tures of Gilman as he spoke, and already had he 
turned to move away. 

“Stop a moment, my dear sir,” said Chiron, 
as he stepped quickly forward and laid his hand 

heavily upon the villain’s arm. “I would not 
have you think that you are to run at large 
while I look after your companions. I shall 
provide for your safety first.” 

“Don't lay yogr hand on me,” exclaimed Gil- 
man, and as he spoke he drew a knife from hie 
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Cold in the dust this perished heart may 
But that which warmed it once shall never ’ ‘ 


GRANADA —THE ALHAMBRA. 

The town and province of Granada derive their 
importance from the Palace of the Alhambra, one 
of those remains of olden times which combines 
more than any other the splendor of Saracenic 
art with the romance of tradition. The Alhambra 
is an ancient fortress or castellated palace of the 
Moorish kings of Granada, where they held do- 
minion over this their boasted terrestrial para- 
dise, and made their last stand for empire in 
Spain. The palace occupies but a portion of the 
fortress, the walls of which, studded with towers, 
stretch irregularly round the whole crest of a 
lofty hill that overlooks the city, and forms a 
spur of the Sierra Nevada, or snowy mountain. 
In the time of the Moors the fortress was capable 
of containing an army of 40,000 men within its 


VIEW OF GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA, IN OLD SPAIN. 


precincts, and served occasionally as a stronghold 
of the sovere: against their rebellions sub- 
— After the kingdom had passed into the 
ands of the Christians, the Alhambra continued 
a royal demesne, and was occasionally inhabited 
by the Castilian monarchs. The Emperor Charles 
: na sumptuous palace within its walls, but 
eterred from “a. it by repeated 
shocks of earthquakes. The last royal residents 
were Philip V. and his beautiful queen, Elizabetta 
of Parma, early in the 18thcentury. The deser- 
tion of the court, however, was a fatal blow to 
the Alhambra. Its beautiful halls became deso- 
late, and some of them fell to ruin; the gardens 
were destroyed, and the fountains ceased to play. 
By degrees the dwellings became filled with a 
loose and lawless population—contrabandistas, 


who availed themselves of its independent juris- 
diction to on a wide and daring course of 
smuggling, and thieves and rogues of all sorts, 
who made this their place of refuge whence they 
might depredate upon Granada and its vicinity. 
The strong arm of government interfered: the 
whole community was thoroughly sifted; the 
r part of the houses were demolished, and a 
mere hamlet left, with the parochial church and 
the Franciscan convent. During the recent 
troubles in Spain, when Granada was in the 
hands of the French, the Alhambra was garri- 
soned by their troops, and the palace was occa- 
sionally inhabited by the French commander. 
With that enlightened taste which has ever char- 
acterized the French nation in their conquests, 
this elegant structure was rescued from ruin. 


HIS HIGHNESS SAID PACHA’S ENGLISH CURRICLE 


SAID PACH 4’S CURRICLE 

Said Pacha is the second surviving son of Me- 
hemet Ali, and has been appointed by his High- 
ness Abbas Pacha to be Admiral of the Egyptian 
fleet. The drawing represents his Highness, at- 
tended by his aids, and driven by a coachman 
with a postilion. English servants are also ac- 
companying the carriage, which, with the har- 
ness, composes one of the most showy equipa- 
ges of the season, and does credit to the distin- 
guished owner. Although not unlike in form 
the usual dog-cart of a sportsman, the effect in 
reality of the extreme lightness of make and its 
most beautiful color, renders this carriage worthy 
of our notice from its own merits, as well as from 
the hint it gives of the character of its owner, 
who is distinguished for a very vigorous mind. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ELEANOR ESWELL: 


THE EMIGRANT’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


Oxe of the principal families in N——, a 
growing western town, was that of the Eswells. 
By a fortunate speculation, Dr. Eswell had es- 
tablished himself in the settlement, on a desira- 
ble footing, and was esteemed inferior to none 
in wealth and influence. All this was brought 
about in the course of three years, dating from 
the time when the doctor first removed his family 
to the wild Jand of promise. al 

Thereupon the excellent Dr. Eswell, well sat- 
isfied, no doubt, that his mission on earth was ful- 
filled, fell sick, refused to touch any medicine— 
thus proving that some doctrines are better to live 
by than die by—and in consequence, departed 
this life one pleasant day, and left his body to 
occupy, as the first inhabitant, the new grave- 
yard he had been instrumental in laying out, in 
the thriving town of N——. 

The prosperous doctor left a widow and two 
children to the enjoyment of the splendid house 
he had just completed, and set upon a hill, for 
the wonder of all beholders. The shade trees 
around it were young, but tastefully arranged, 
thrifty, and full of promise of luxuriant beauty. 
A forest, fringing the course of a stream, waved 
on the east, stretching far to the north and south, 
winding and losing itself in the distance; the 
high prairie rolled magnificently away on the 
west and south; the village lay mostly on the 
north—huts, cottages, and houses dotting the 
clearings, the banks of the stream, and the bor- 
ders of the prairie. 

But the family is of more importance than the 
dwelling. I should begin with Eleanor, the most 
attractive “flower of the prairie,” to be found 
anywhere in that or any other settlement on the 
river. She was now about twenty, a perfect and 
entire woman in the sympathies of her heart, 
and so beautiful that—I may as well make no 
attempt to describe her. 

As Eleanor Eswell belonged to a wealthy and 
influential family, I might spare myself the 
trouble of saying she was beset with numerous 
suitors. But I wish to tell how she rejected 
them all, and why. 

This is the mystery which puzzled the aspiring, 
chivalrous youths of the western world. Eleanor 
had from her girlhood been attached to one who 
had not thus far been so fortunate as to make 
her happy. Poor, friendless, with a great deal 
too much soul to crowd himself into any small 
cavity to dig for precious dust—proud, too, and. 
incapable of deception, Lewis Andros had beeg, 
forbidden by the competent power to set his 
foot into the house of Eleanor’s abode. The 
decree of the excellent and prudent doctor— 
whose own marriage, by the way, was the result 
of an elopement, and a happy marriage it had 
been, although he did not possess a dollar after 
paying the magistrate—the doctor's decree, I 
say, had been followed by the desired result. 
Lewis, whose penniless audacity had quite 
shocked the doctor, withdrew from the scene of 
action, and became “delightfully scarce,” as 
Eleanor’s father expressed it. In short, he dis- 
appeared ; for the girl possessed more discretion 
than her mother before her, and no temptation 
of sweet, beautiful, artful Cupid had been able 
to weaken her firm sense of duty. She would 
not run away, so Lewis, with a long face, and a 
short farewell—for he heard the doctor coming 
into the orchard —teok his departure, and Elea- 
nor’s heart wih him, and left for “parts un- 
known.” 

“ Their troths were plighted,” however, in spite 
of the doctor. This affair occurred just before 
Dr. Eswell’s removal to the west. Of course, 
after this event, no communication could now 
be carried on between the lovers by letters or 
otherwise, without his knowledge. 

Absence and suspense, however, only served 
to strengthen Eleanor’s attachment. Every time 
she rejected a lover, she used to read over again 
all Lewis's notes and letters, kiss the love-tokens 
he had given her, and pledge anew to the eyes 
of a certain portrait, which looked so much lke 
him, that you would really have pronounced it to 
be him, had you been ignorant of the fact that 
her father had commanded her to return his 
portrait, which she had once possessed. It may 
be that, although she obeyed, she obtained the 
picture again through some one of those exceed- 
ingly mischievous and perplexing inventions of 


which the creative noddle of Cupid is so pro- 
ductive ; but this I advance as a mere supposi- 
tion, scarcely worthy of consideration. 

Such was the state of things, until a little be- 
fore-the death of her father, when letters from 
the east announced as a mere item of news, the 
death of Lewis Andros. 

I have no doubt but Eleanor would have faint- 
ed, and become very sick and died, perhaps, had 
she not dreaded her father’s drugs, and still 
more her father’s knowledge of the state of her 
affections. So—although she screamed, and 
“ dropped flat to the floor,” as Hatty, the house- 
keeper, said, when she read the letter—she had 
the presence of mind afterwards to hint that 
another item of news touching the snicide by 
hanging of Deacon Swallow, who had married 
unhappily, was the “dreadful” calamity which 
occasioned her strange emotion. 

The truth is, Eleanor, on reflection, doubted 
the truth of the report. She did not believe that 
Lewis, with so much cruelty, and so Httle eere- 
mony, had gone and died just as three or four 
years of their probation had expired. Perhaps 
I should explain what is meant by their proba- 
tion. Eleanor had promised to marry Lewis as 
soon as she was twenty-one, with or without her 
parent’s consent; and he had promised to come 
to her, if alive—rich or poor—as soon as she 
should have reached that happy and independent 


age. 

er have taken up so much time describing 
Eleanor, that I have only space to say of her 
brother, that he was a headstrong, passionate, 
but vindictive fellow, who loved his sister, ladies 
generally, and the wild chase, and hated the 
medical profession ; that he was, in short, about 
@# much like his lamented parent, the doctor, 
who died, you remember—as a bed-cord, or any 
species of rope resembles the equinoctial line. 
This is a crazy sort of comparison; but I don’t 
happen to think of a better, at present. 

As for Mrs. Eswell, she had what you would 
call a rather flighty imagination ; had been im- 
pulsive and romantic in her youth, and had not 
quite outgrown the failing; and had so little 
logic in her cranium, that the doctor—how she 
mourned for him and took snuff to his memory, 
now he was gone !—the lamented doctor, I say, 
much as he “set by” her, used to lose all pa- 
tience with her stupidity, which could not follow 
him in his argument, form a most distant idea 
of a corollary, or even comprehend the force and 
beauty of a simple syllogism. 

Well, the last of the four years passed, and 
Lewis did not make his appearance, nor send 
any sort of an excuse for this neglect of his be- 
trothed. So Eleanor shed a great quantity of 
tears, and gave up the ghost of her first love. 
She thought she had evidence enough of her 
poor lover's death; yes, and toomuch. People 
then had not the facility for ascertaining such 
matters as we have now. If the reader does not 
understand me, I may add, that if some day he 
should suspect a distant friend of dying, all he 
has to do, to settle the question, is to ask him to 
come and “rap.” He'll do it, if he is in the 
spirit-world—they say. 

Eleanor then came iv the final conclusion, 
that, in all human probability, her lover was 
dead; or, if not dead, he had forgotten her, 
which circumstance would amount to about the 
same thing, or might rather be considered more 
distressing to her feelings than even the first 
supposition. 

At all events, Eleanor despaired of ever hear- 
ing again of Lewis Andros, and although her 
heart might be as true and constant as thine 
own, fair reader, who sneerest perhaps, when I 
tell it thee—she was not so much an angel, and 
po little a woman, as to be wholly and entirely 
satisfied with the memory of a lost loye, without 
feeling the least trifle of susceptibility to a new 
and real affection. 

In effect, a lapse of time had such a soothing 
and comforting influence upon my heroine, that 
she became at length abundantly able to calculate 
the difference between a dead or faithless lover, 
and a loving, actual husband. She did not 
lightly consider the claims of the former, but 
she gave the preference to the latter. She be- 
stowed upon Lewis a great deal of tender, tear- 
ful affection; upon Captain Thurlow she be- 
stowed a promise of her hand. I suppose the 
reader may condemn my heroine for this mani- 
festation of human weakness, or good sense, as 
it might be denominated by different persons. 
I know you don’t often meet with such heroines 
in your high-wrought books of fiction, but you 
do in every-day life. They may not be thor- 
oughly romantic, but they are natural. 


* There were palliating circumstances in this 
case, too, Captain Thurlow was a very brave, 
generous fellow, had won a brilliant reputation 
somewhere by fighting the Indians; and had, 
moreover, saved young Eswell’s life, in a bunt- 
ing expedition on dangerous territory. Eleanor 
loved her brother ; gratitude led to interest; in- 
terest engendered sympathy, and so forth. She 
did not love the captain, and she had loved a 
certain L—— A——; but she knew she could 
never love anybody else better; and as he laid 
siege to her heart, she surrendered. Mrs. Eswell 
may have helped materially in reducing the fort- 
ress ; for she felt a romantic interest in the brave 
fellow who saved her son’s life; she did not 
think much of a lover that could die, or forget 
his mistress—for you must know that the old 
lady was at no time altogether ignorant of her 
daughter’s secret; and so the took snuff and 
talked poetically, until Eleanor consented that 
the marriage should take place. 

The evening appointed for the wedding cere- 
mony arrived, and Eleanor having dropped a 
tear upon a certain portrait aforementioned, put 
it away with a sigh, such as you heave when 
bidding adieu to a dear old friend of a hope, that 
is going from you forever! 

It was then in the dusk of the evening. Elea- 
nor was sitting at her chamber-window, alone. 
The maids, who had dressed her, had withdrawn 
at her request. One, however, peeped through 
the keyhole of the door, and witnessed the scene 
of the portrait. Immediately after, she—the 
disinterested maid—looked again, and saw Miss 
Eswell prostrate upon the floor—motionless, 
and apparently insensible. Jenny thought she 
had heard a fall. She screamed for help, and 
rushed into the chamber. Mysterious event! 
There was no delusion in the matter. Eleanor 
had actually—bona jfide—fainted ! 

Now my heroine was by no means accustomed 
to such proceedings. The housekeeper remem- 
bered one occasion when Miss Eswell had 
“fallen fiat to the floor,” on reading a letter; 
but even then her senses had not left her. In 
consequence, therefore, of the singularity of the 
event, everybody was frightened. The girls 
screamed, and ran to and fro in confusion, the 
said housekeeper flew to her medicine-bag for a 
bunch of lobelia, her favorite weed, and young 
Edward Eswell, just returned from a wolf hunt, 
came thundering through the hall, tearing the 
maids’ dresses with his wicked spurs. 

By this time Eleanor had recovered her senses. 
Pale and agitated, she sat upon the lounge, and 
in a faint voice asked that she might be left alone 
with her brother. Thereupon Edward drove 
the girls away like a flock of sheep, and locked 
the door. 

“ What's the meaning of all this hurly-burly ?” 
he cried, abruptly. “Hang me, if I didn’t think 
you were going off dead !” 

“J—I was a unwell,” faltered Eleanor. 
“TI hope mother has not been alarmed.” 

“Luckily she’s a little deaf; the screams I 
heard would have sent her into fits,” said Ed- 
ward. “But I'd like to know what is the mean- 
ing of it all. Thousand blood hounds! [never 
thought you would be guilty of a sham.” 

“The trath is,” replied Eleanor, the blood 
rushing into her pale face, and her eyes falling, 
“something frightened me. I thought I saw a 
man come up to my window—and—” 

“ What's this?” cried Edward, taking some- 
thing from the floor, discovered by the light of 
a lamp that had just been broughtin. “ A locket 
—a braid of hair—a miniature—your portrait, 
Eleanor?” 

Agitated at seeing the locket in her brother's 
hands, Eleanor made several attempts to inter- 
rupt him and snatch it away; but recovering 
herself, she said : 

“ O, that is an old trifle—” 

“ Old—why the portrait must have been taken 
years ago. You don’t look over sixteen in it. 
I never knew you had such a picture.” 

Eleanor became deathly pale again, and her 
brother was frightened. 

“T am quite unwell,” she said. “ Dear brother, 
don’t be alarmed—but send for—” 

“Dr. Dumsey—” 

“ No—for Mr. Thurlow—as soon as possible. 


I must see him.” 
Edward stared—remonstrated—but finally he 


agreed to comply with her request. 

The captain was dressing in an apartment in 
the upper part of the house. Edward went 
himself to his room, and told him what had 
happened, and his sister’s request. The captain 
prepared himself hastily for the interview, and 
invited Edward to sit and wait his return. 


The young man waited until he became tired, 
and with characteristic rudeness, strode again 
down stairs, swearing by his favorite “ thousand 
blood-hounds,” and raised his fist to thunder at 
his sister's door, when a sound of sobbing ar- 
rested his attention. Edward listened instinct- 
ively. He heard the captain talking im low, 
rapid, passionate tones, interrupted by a timid, 
pleading voice—his sister's. 

“ Thousand blood-hounds!” muttered the son 
of the late Dr. Eswell, “ what confounded quar- 
rel have these silly lovers begun? Ha! what's 
that ?” 

He had heard Eleanor say, “God bless your 
noble heart!” For a moment all was silence. 
Edward knocked on the door with his iron fist. 

An instant after, it opened. Captain Thurlow 
appeared, with a face which betrayed strange 
agitation. 

“Come with me,” he said, taking Edward by 
the arm. 

His voice was hoarse and hollow. Young 
Eswell looked at him with astonishment and 
apprehension. 

“Thousand blood-hounds! explain this! I 
hate a mystery as I do a skulking Indian! I 
want to see my foe face to face, if he is the black 
fiend of the cloven foot himself, and in matters 
of this kind, I prefer to know the worst.” 

“ You shall know all,” was the brief reply. 

They re-entered the captain’s dressing-room. 
The captain shut the door. 

“ Edward,” said he, with emotion, “the sooner 
you know this thing, the better. The wedding 
cannot go on.” 

Edward's countenance would at that moment 
have made a capital picture of amazement. It 
was nearly a minute before he spoke. 

“Thousand blood-hounds!” he burst forth, 
“ what vile joke is this ?” 

“It is rather too serious for a joke of any 
kind,” answered Thurlow, with a bitter smile. 

“You do not mean—” 

“I mean, dear Edward, what I say. The 
wedding cannot take place.” 

“Cannot?” thundered the impulsive brother. 
“Thousand blood-hounds! it can, and shall! 
The guests will be here inan hour. have no 
child’s play. By all the—” 

“T am not a man accustomed to be accused of 
child’s play,” imterrupted the captain, sternly. “f 
say the wedding cannot—shall not take place. 
My reasons are sufficient. You may hear them, 
or you may not hear them, as you please.” 

“ Bat a business like this is not a light matter 
to be postponed by a mere caprice,” began Ed- 
ward, suppressing his anger. “I can conceive 
of no excuse a man can have for bringing such 
a scandal upon an honorable family. By all the 
blood-hounds in Christendom! I'll have the 
marriage proceed—” 

“Do you forget that you are talking to Wil- 
liam Thurlow?” interrupted the captain, in a 
quiet tone. “I do not wish to quarrel with you ; 
but I bear insults from no man—not even from 
a friend. You will not hear me. Ihave offer d 
to explain, although this matter concerns your 
sister more than yourself. By mutual agreement 
we have dissolved our engagement.” 

“Then it is with her consent—” 

“You might add, with her wish. Eleanor,” 
said the captain, through his closed teeth, “ has 
confessed to me that she loves another. She 
thonght him dead long ago—but he is alive. 
Under the circumstances, I give her up.” 

“Thousand blood-hounds! I thought you 
too much a man to be governed by a girl’s whim ! 
said Edward, furious with rage and impatience. 
“I will see her. The marriage muvt take place !”’ 

“Tt will be useless for you to see her,” said 
the captain, firmly. “She has been candid— 
generous with me; I cast no blame upon her ; 
but we can never be married.” 

Edward tore from the room like a madman. 
Eleanor was. closeted with her mother, but he 
burst into the apartment, and poured forth a 
torrent of maniacal language, in which, “ blood- 
hounds,” and “girl’s whims,” and threats of va- 
rious kinds were confusedly mixed together. In 
a little while, judging from his sister's distress, 
and the old lady’s agitation and tears, that nei- 
ther of them would venture to oppose his will, 
he returned to the captain’s room, to inform him 
that “ it was all settled,” and that there was no 
reason in the world why the wedding should not 
take place. 

To his astonishment he found his friend pre- 
paring to leave the house. He remonstrated ; 
but the captain was determined. 

“Ten thousand blood-hounds!” go, then!” 
thundered Edward—“ but do not flatter yourself 
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that you escape the consequences of this insult 
to our house !” 

“T never seek to avoid the consequences of 
anything I do,” replied the captain, coldly. 

Edward strode angrily away; and having fin- 
ished his ‘preparations, Captain Thurlow mount- 
ed his horse, which had been already ordered, 
and rode to the village tavern. 

Disappointed love, broken friendship, hopes 
of happiness blasted and destroyed, produced 
their natural effects upon the high-minded and 
generous captain. But native strength of reso- 

lution, and a sort of stoical pride, enabled him to 
disguise the anguish of his soul from the eyes of 
strangers. 

There being no private room at his disposal, 
in consequence, the landlord said, of a “ mighty 
rush of travel,” the captain made no objection to 
sharing an apartment with another guest, who 
had obtained possession of it, only, by subserib- 
ing to the condition, that in case of necessity he 
would receive a companion. 

Having sent to the house of his late friends 
for his baggage, the captain proceeded to his 
apartment. The landlord’s knock being an- 
swered by a short “come in!” he threw open 
the door, with a sort of apology to the person 
within, and left the travellers together. 

The person in question was sitting by a rade 
pine table, writing by the light of a tallow candle. 
He looked around, and favored the captain with 
a momentary glimpse of his pale, handsome, 
intellectual features ; but without a word, or the 
slightest relaxation of his compressed lips and 
knitted brows, he turned his head again, and 
proceeded to write with the rapidity ‘and energy 
of one impelled by the steam power of the 
strongest mental excitement. 

Notwithstanding the tide of maddening emo- 
tions which heaved in his own bosom, the captain 
could not but feel a degree of interest in watch- 
ing the motions of his mysterious companion- 
Not being a ready writer himself, he beheld the 
wonderful power of the swift pen with astonish- 
ment and admiration. He saw the bold lines 
till one broad page, and then another, and 
another, without any stop or pause. . Then with 
the same decided hand, the visitor folded his 
sheet with another lying before him, which he 
had already Written over, and enclosing both in 
an envelope, placed them, sealed and super- 
scribed, in his pocket. He then resumed his hat, 
and without appearing to have observed the 
captain, left the room. 

Finding himself alone, the disappointed bride- 
groom indulged in a train of reflections natural 
to the occasion, which were interrupted in the 
course of half an hour by a visit which was not 
unexpected. 

A gentleman, whom he knew as the intimate 
friend of Eswell, poiitely presented himself, and 
placed an unsealed note in the captain’s hands. 
Thurlow glanced at its contents, without exhib- 
iting the least appearance of surprise, and said : 

“T see no need of any ceremony in this busi- 
ness, which I think had better be settled the first 
thing in the morning. It makes no difference 
where—in any quiet place.” 

“If I might suggest Red Oak Bluff as the 
place of rendezvous—” 

“ Red Oak Bluff be it, then.” 

“ And the time ¢” inquired Mr. Topley. 

“ Sunrise.” 

“ And the instruments ?” 

“T am not particular; pistols or rifles.” 

“ Where shall I meet your friend to arrange 
these matters ?” 

“T am a stranger here,” said the captain. “I 
know only Mr. Eswell and two or three of his 
friends. So I think I will settle preliminaries 
with you, and look out for an assistant after- 
wards.” 

Topley could not object to such a disposition 
of affairs, and having concluded his conference 
with the captain, returned to his principal, with 
the news of his success. 

Thurlow was revolving in his mind to whom 
he should apply for assistance, when he of the 
rapid pen again entered the room. 

“The captain at once resolved to open his busi- 

ness to him ; feeling assured that he would bave 
to do with a gentleman. He accordingly in a 
a few words stated his embarrassment, and ob- 
tained a ready offer of all the assistance the 
stranger could be able to render. — 

“T leave town in the morning stage,” said he 
of the flying pen; “and if I-can do anything for 
you before that time, it will afford me pleasure.” 

“ Our mecting is fixed at sunrise,” replied the 
captain. 


“Very well; I will accompany you.” 

And without appearing at all induced to. pro- 
long the conversation, the stranger threw him- 
self upon a chair, and fixed his eyes upon the 
floor with an expression of sorrowful, absorbing 
thought, without speaking, except to give Thur- 
low permission to make use of the writing ma- 
terials which he had left upon the table. 

The captain wrote three brief letters, to be 
delivered in case the morning’s sunrise should 
behold him in a condition never to write any 
more; and therefore, considering his earthly af- 
fairs settled according to the dictates of duty, 
followed his companion’s example, who had 
thrown himself upon his bed without divesting 
himself even of his coat and boots. 

The earliest glimmer of day saw both astir, 
and while the east was blushing rosy red, but 
before the dew on grass and trees sparkled in 
the first rays of the sun, they left the tavern 
together. 

The Red Oak Bluff was a magnificent rise of 
land, beneath the brow of which flowed the 
stream already mentioned. Here five men might 
have been seen to assemble just as the sun glim- 
mered through the trees of the narrow grove on 
the opposite side of the river. After a brief con- 
sultation between two or three individuals, dur- 
ing which the others stood apart, the company 
proceeded, in two separate parties, to a valley 
beyond the bluff, in the midst of the magnificent 
twells—or land-waves—of the vast rolling prai- 
1ie. As Captain Thurlow and his second de- 
scended the side of the bluff, the latter, having 
fixed his keen eye upon Edward, asked in a low 
tone: 

“Ts not that man’s name Eswell—your ad- 
versary ?” 

Being answered in the affirmative, the stranger 
drew his beaver more closely over his brow, and 
proceeded to assist in loading the pistols, and 
measuring the ground. During the transaction 
of this business, Captain Thurlow approached 
Edward, and offered his hand, saying: 

“T cannot adjust a point of honor with a man 
whom I have always esteemed and loved, with 
any feelings of ill will. Here, Edward, is my 
hand, with my best wishes for your welfare.” 

Edward’s lip quivered ; but he took the prof- 
fered hand, with apparent coldness, and suffered 
his adversary to depart, without uttering a single 
kind word. The captain’s lip curled, and the 
surgeon, who stood by, observed that his eyes 
flashed with a deadly determination, as he pro- 
ceeded to his station. 

In this place, I beg the reader to understand 
that I am relating events as they took place; 
and that, in describing a scene of a natare still 
prevalent to a lamentable degree, in many por- 
tions of the West, nothing is further from my 
intention to countenance or excuse a practice 
founded on false notions of honor, and which in 
these days can be followed with uo satisfactory 
results, except those of a harmless and bloodless 
nature. 

Firm in their mistaken principles, the two ad- 
versaries—so lately sworn friends—accepted 
their weapons of the seconds, and waited for the 
order, which was to be given by Topley. 

Both were known to be deadly shots, and the 
surgeon reckoned upon urgent work to do. 
While he stood breathless with expectation, the 
captain’s second looked on with an apparently 
indifferent eye; for, having lacked sufficient in- 
terest to prompt inquiry concerning the cause of 


_ the quarrel, he now seemed quite as careless of 


its issue. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried Topley, in a clear, distinct 
voice, “ are you ready ?” 

“ Ready,” was the reply from both. 

“ One—two—rire !” 

Only one report was heard, and the stranger 
seeing the flash of ‘fire burst from Eswell’s pis- 
tol, thought the captain’s must have missed fire ; 
but the next instant Eswell staggered forward, 
placing his left hand on his breast, and cried : 

“]'m finished !” 

Topley caught him in his arms, the surgeon 
rushed to the spot, and the stranger flew to the 
captain’s side. 

“Tam not hurt,” said the latter, whose right 
cheek, however, was covered with blood—‘a 
scratch—nothing more—I hope he has escaped 
as well!” 

“ He bas got a bad hust,” replied the second ; 
“ and if there is anything to be feared from the 
authorities, you had better make as little stop in 
this vicinity as possible.” 

“Save yourself,” answered the captain. 
remain.” 

At that moment a carriage, which had been 


stationed in a neighboring ravine. waiting for 
the report of the pistols, dashed into the valley, 
and drew up close to the group. 

“ Don’t mind me,” said Eswell, feebly. “ Cap- 
tain—William—I forgive you; and if you 
would have me die in peace, let me know you 
have escaped. Take my carriage—” 

Never!” exclaimed Thurlow, with strong emo- 
tion. “Iam of no consequence—no one is de- 
pendent on me—but you—you have a sister 
without a protector, if you are allowed to die. 
How is it, doctor? Should he not be taken 
home as soon as possible ?” 

The surgeon had hastily bandaged the wound, 
to stop the gush of blood, and in spite of Ed- 
ward’s remonstrances, he was taken in the arms 
of his attendants, in the carriage, and carried 
from the field. 

Thurlow’s bitter, remorseful refiections were 
interrupted by the anxious inquiry from his 
second: 

“ You say he leaves a sister without a pro- 
tector; how is that? was she not married last 
night ?” 

The captain’s brows gathered more darkly 
than before. 

“ You have not then heard that the wedding 
did not take place ?” 

“ Did not !” 

“ Why, you appear as much concerned as the 
brother felt himself insulted,” said Thurlow, 
bitterly ; “only a person would judge you were 
interested in a different way.” 

“ Then she—Eleanor is not married?” cried 
the stranger, seizing his companion’s arms. 

“I tell you no!” muttered the captain. “ But 
this is not a subject that I can converse upon 
with pleasure.” 

“One word—the cause ?” 

“If you must have it—why, I believe the 
couple concluded they had better not get mar- 
ried just at this time!” 

“ My friend—if what I have done entitles me 
to any consideration,” pleaded the excited stran- 
ger, “do not refuse one request! Be my confi- 
dant, for I need counsel.” 

“If I do not mistake,” replied the captain, 
with a strange smile, “you are an old lover of 
Miss Eswell.” 

“TI am—we were engaged years ago. Misfor- 
tunes have separated us, and I arrived here last 
night ; just in time to hear of her intended mar- 
riage. Distracted—unwilling to believe—I flew 
to hear from her own lips the truth—but seeing 
her at a window in her bridal dress, half in an- 
ger, half in despair, I ran to the spot, tore from 
my bosom her miniature, which I have always 
worn, and thrusting it into her hands, immedi- 
ately disappeared. Resolved never to see her 
again, I was to leave the settlement this morn- 
ing—but—you are sure she was not married last 
night 

* As sure as that J was not,” answered the 
captain. “I wonder you have not heard of the 
circumstance before. It was the town talk, 
within an hour after the intended bridegroom 
left the house.” 

“ And what has become of him ?” 


“ He has just shot the brother of his affianced 


—he is talking wich you now.” 

“You!” exclaimed the astonished wanderer. 
“We are then—rivals ?” 

“ Friends, I hope,” said the captain, less coldly. 


| guided rage. 


| 


“ Jf you love Eleanor still,” he added, with emo- | 
tion, “ take her; make her happy! And here is | 


my hand, with my best wishes.” 

“ Generous man!’ murmured Lewis Andros, 
“ but if she loves me no more—” 

“ Had that been the case, the wedding would 
have taken place as proposed. Though I love 
her—better than she ever hoped or believed—I 
would not marry her, knowing her heart to be 
another's! She had supposed you dead; it was 
enough for me that she had learned you were 
still living, and felt her love for you revive, I 
give her up, I say. Be her husband—take the 
place of her brother—if he should not recover— 
make her happy—furewell !” 

There was a tear in the captain’s eye, as he 
pressed his rival’s hand. The latter, filled as be 
was by a new joy, could not suppress his emo- 
tions of gratitude and sympathy for the generosity 
and suffering of his friend. 

In the meantime Eleanor was as unhappy as 
the most wretched heroine of the most tragical 
of romances. After experiencing the agony of 
a sleepless night, she arose to learn that her 
brother had gone out early, confirming her fears 
that there was to be a meeting between him and 
her generous suitor. To add, if possible, to her 
anxiety and regrets, she afterwards reccived a 


package, addressed to “Mrs. ——, late Miss 
Eleanor Eswell.” It was from Lewis—a fare- 
well letter, commencing with the assurance that 
before her eyes should read the lines his hand 
had traced, he would be far away, and ending 
with the promise never to trouble her again, by 
reminding her that so unhappy a wretch was in 
existence. It was full of passionate eloquence, 
which thrilled Eleanor’s heart with conflicting 
emotions. It was joy to know he loved her so— 
misery to feel that he was gone, and that they 
might never meet again. On reading his excuse 
for not coming to her before, Eleanor wept 
aloud, and wrung her hands. in the agony of self- 
reproach. Lewis became a prosperous merchant, 
had sailed in lof which he was part owner, 
and which was*wrecked on a barbarous line of 
the Chinese coast. Some .of his companions 
were drowned, some murdered, and others, like ;. 
himself. retained as curiosities, and kept in cages, 
until, after the Japse of more than a year, they 
were ransomed and sent home to America. As 
the vessel and goods were insured, and as Lewis's 
interests had been well looked after by friends 
at home, he found himself on his return pos- 
sessor of a comfortable property, notwithstand- 
ing his misfortunes. Without stopping, how- 
ever, to attend to pecuniary matters, he had 
hastened to meet his betrothed—whom he found 
on the point of marrying another! Of course 
he forgave her, wished her much happiness, and 
bade her an “ eternal farewell !” 

Eleanor had scarcely finished the perusal of 
this passionate epistle, when a fresh cause of 
unhappiness appeared in a more frightful and 
horrible form. Edward, wounded—dying, it 
was believed—was brought home ; and instantly 
the house was a scene of consternation and grief. 

The surgeon and Mr. Topley, who, out of re- 
gard for their own safety, desired to keep the 
duel a secret as long as possible, declared that 
Edward was only slightly hurt, and took meas- 
ures to prevent the intelligence from getting 
abroad. 

Quieted by the surgeon’s assurance, Eleanor 
eagerly inquired for Captain Thurlow, and 
thanked Heaven that there was still some mercy 
shown her, when told that he was unhart. — 

As Edward revived sufficiently to talk, and 
give some orders, Eleanor actually believed 
even on more mature reflection, that he was in 
no great danger, and accordingly when told that 
a person in the parlor wished to see her, she lett 
her mother and attendants to obey the surgeon's 
directions, and went to receive her visitor. 

Eleanor entered the room, uttered a cry of 
surprise and joy, and feil into the outstretched 
arms of Lewis Andros. 

If the reader can imagine anything approach- 
ing the happiness of such a meeting, he will ap- 
preciate the modesty of my pen, which will not 
attempt such flights as are so far beyond its 
power, as a perfect description of the scene 
hinted at, would be. Then let us leave Lewis 
and Eleanor to the enjoyment of the bliss they 
certainly deserved—she, no less than he, not- 
withstanding her error touching his reputed 
death, and her intention to give herself to another. 
Lewis excused her, and so should the reader. 

In conclusion, then: the rash and impetuous 
Edward recovered from the effects of his ill- 
As no death was occasioned, the 
young authorities of the place just winked at the 
duel, and said nothing. Lewis and Elcanor were 
maniied, and some years later, they attended, in 
company with Edward, the wedding of Captain 
Tharlow, who, to this day, is Eleanor’s respect- 
ful admirer, and Lewis’s devoted friend. As to 
the old lady, she is grown a little simple of late, 
and she often makes the mother of her grand- 
children blush, by relating in hex own, peculiar 
style, to all visitors, over and over again, tho 
exceedingly romantic incidents to which we 
have made a feeble attempt to do justice, 


(Written for Gleeson’s Pictoris!. } 
LINES TO MARY. 


Earth, with all its gilded toys, 
Adds but little to my joys; 
But the smile of her I love, 
Is to me like heaven above. 


I had long in sorrow lain, 
Daily adding to my pain ; 
Tossing like the angry wave, 
With none to comfort or to save. 


Thus I roamed from flower to flower, 

Wasting many a precious hour ; 

Till my Mary, with love's dart, 

Ensnared my captive, panting heart. 
St. Louis, Mo.. March, 1852. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
PRESS ON. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Press on, press on, if ye would wish 
To gain a deathless name ; 

If ye would crave to be enrolled 
Upon the scroll of fame ; 

If ye would wish to be remembered, 
You must not dormant be ; 

Your watchword ever should be this— 
“ Press on to victory.”’ 


If ye would wish triumphantly 
To ride in glory’s car ; 

To have your name proclaimed throughout 
The world, both near and far ; 

Why then press on, and soon ye ’ll reach 
The much desired goal ; 

Press on, press on, must be the word 
Of the unwearied soul. 


Ye cannot triumph o’er life’s ills, 
Nor master all your foes, 

if thy heart is wrapped within 
Its calm and deep repose, 

No, no, you must arise from sleep, 
Which oft us all assail ; 

And then will faith and energy 
O'er foes and all prevail. 

Baltimore, Md., March, 1852. . 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


MARIE, 
THE MAID OF THE INN. 
A ROMANTIC TALE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“ One cup more, comrades and then boot and 
saddle. Hallo, landlord! another bottle of your 
Frontignac, and send the pretty bar-maid with 
it; do you hear?” 

Such were the exclamations of a sergeant of 
the queen’s dragoons (Les Dragons de la Reine), 
as he sat with some of his companions at a little 
table within a vine-trellised arbor at the door of 
the “Bunch of Grapes,” a small inn of the vil- 
lage of St. Luce. Half a dozen of them they 
were—hari-riding, fighting men, powdered and 
mustached, plunged into heavy jack- and 
flanked by enormous sabres. Their horses were 
picketted at a little distance. 

Near them, at another table, were three or 
four men in the garb of peasants. Of this 
group, two young men eyed the soldiers curi- 
ously and admiringly; a third sat listlessly with 
his head resting on his hands, and his elbows 
leaning on the table ; while the fourth—a man 
past the middle age—seemed chiding his compan- 
ion for his despondency. 

Sergeant Bras de Fer seconded his call for 
refreshment by hammering vigorously on the 
table with his fist, and in a few moments a very 
pretty girl of some sixteen years, with a keen 
black eye, a red lip, a neat ankle, and a dress 
admirably adjusted 10 her symmetrical figure, 


_ made her appearance with a bottle on a small 


tray, and set it before the sergeant, dropping a 
slight curtsey as she did so. 

The sergeant looked at the girl before he ap- 
plied himself to the bottic, an unusual thing for 
Sergeant Casar Bras de Fer, whose worship of 
Bacchus generally preceded his devotions to 
Venus. 

“ By the soul of my father !” said he, “ this girl 
is handsome enough for a colonel’s lady. What 
is your name, my dear?” 

“ Marie,” replied the young girl, bridling up. 

“Old Boniface’s daughter, eh ‘” 

The girl looked down and shook her head. 

* Saperlotte! you ought to be a duchess. But 
high born or low born, Marie, you must give an 
old soldier one kiss to sweeten the cup he is 
about to drain to your bright eyes.” 

With these words the sergeant rose and offer- 
ed to salute the rustic beauty, but the latter, with 
the color mounting in her face, dealt the soldier 
so vigorous @ slap that she left a full impression 
of her little hand upon his weather-beaten cheek. 
Then turning, she regained the house at a 
bound. 

“ Sacrebleu!” cried the sergeant, as he sat 
down again, sulkily. “What a tigress! That 
clip made me see more stars than ever the as- 
tronomer royal discovered through his telescope. 
It served me right though, so here’s her health 
—all the same as if she had been more kind 
to me.” 

The young man at the other table, whose 
mournful apathy we have noted, had not re- 
mained an indifferent spectator of this scene. 
When Marie made her appearance, his eyes 


kindled, and his glance was rivetted upon her 
beautiful but somewhat haughty couatenance. 
When she repulsed and punished the soldier's 
familiarity, a smile parted his lips; and when 
she vanished into the inn, he rose, and immedi- 
ately followed and rejoined her. 

“Dear Marie,” said he, “you cannot refuse 
me one word.” 

“ What would you have, Gaspar?” replied the 
girl, rather impatiently. 

“T love you—love you distractedly. The last 
time I spoke of my passion, you fled from 
me—” 

“ Hush, hush!” said Marie. “It is useless for 
you to persecute me thus. I told you that your 
feelings were not reciprocated. If you do not 
forbear this language, we must cease to be 
friends.” 

“OQ, Marie, do not deprive me of all hope! 
Let me hope that my patient, respectful atten- 
tions will finally produce a favorable result.” 

“Never, Gaspar Morlain. My heart is un- 
touched by love. 
would not be the object of my affections. When 
I love, it must be above and not beneath myself.” 

“JT know that I am only a peasant,” answered 
Gaspar, bitterly; “but what are you ?—an or- 
phan, whose parentage is unknown, the adopted 
child of an innkeeper.” 

“My parentage may not always remain un- 
known,” replied Marie. “Perhaps my parents 
are yet living—perhaps they may acknowledge 
and claim me—yes! I may live to shine in 
another sphere, to take my rank among the 
titled and the great. Something in my heart 
tells me I was not destined always to move in 
this low sphere.” 

“You have" beauty, grace, and accomplish- 
ments enough for any rank, Marie,” replied the 
peasant, sadly ; “and it may be that your heart— 
your instincts, have not deceived you. And yet 
the time may come when you will think of poor 
Gaspar, who was your friend—your lover, whom 
you will never see again.” 

“Never see you again, Gaspar?” exclaimed 
Marie, in a gentler tone, “ why, what do you mean 
by that? You are not surely going to leave St. 
Luce ?” 

“ This is no place for me,” replied the young 
man, sorrowfully. “Ihave indulged in dreams 
here that never can be realized. It is better I 
should change the scene.” 

“You will think better of this idle purpose,” 
answered Marie. 

Gaspar shook his head sadly, timidly raised 
the hand the beautiful young girl abandoned, to 
his lips, and without trusting himself with a 
word more, left the little inn. 

The party of dragoons had risen from the 
table, and were tightening their saddle-girths, 
preparatory to mounting. Gaspar went directly 
to the sergeant. 

“ Sergeant,” said he, “I want to speak a word 
with you.” 

“ Be brief, then, my good fellow,” replied the 
soldier, “for in half an hour I must report to 
Capt. Fontaine, who is now paying his respects 
to the Baroness de Montfort, at her chateau hard 
by, where our company has halted.” 

“Ts your troop full, sergeant ¢” 

“ Have you an idea of serving ?” 

“T have.” 

“You are a well-built fellow,” said the ser- 
geant, running his keen eye up and down the 
person of the countryman. “Can you ride ?” 

“ There isn’t a horse within twenty miles that 
can unseat me.” 

“Good! We want such men. It is a great 
favor to serve in the queen’s dragoons; but I 
like you, and a word from me to the captain will 
do the business. I suppose all you care about 
is, riding a fine horse, and playing the beau in 
country quarters.” 

“ Not so, sergeant; I thirst for active service. 
The more dangerous the better.” 

“Good @iin! Sacrebleu! you're a lad after 
fe own h Harkye!” continued the ser- 
in a lower tone, “we are like 

nt ee to have sharp work on hand ere long. 
canaidlle are geting mutinous, just 
because they haye to pay taxes and live without 
bread—the beasts! Qur good Louis XVI is for 
temporizing with the rascals, but the queen, 
whose name we bear—God bless her! the idol 
of the army,—is for sharper measures, and the 
queen will carry the day, be sure of it. She is 
concentrating her troops at Versailles ; and when 
the word is given to bleed these rascally Paris- 
jans, we shall have the post of honor; our sabres 
will not rust in our scabbards, be sure of it.” 


If I coyld feel otherwise, you, 


“Then, sergeant, I am yours.” 

“ Your hand on it, my boy,” replied Bras de 
Fer. “As Juck would have it, here’s a mount 
for you—a wild devil of a Limousin, which we 
have orders to break in for the colonel’s use— 
but not a dragoon of us has been able yet to 
keep his back. If you can ride him to the Cha- 
teau de Montfort, the captain will accept you 
sure ” 

“JT ask nothing better.” 

While they were saddling and bridling the 
wild Limousin, Gaspar exchanged a few words 
with the friend whom we have briefly noticed as 
being his companion at the table. 

“So you have enlisted in this company of 
cut-tbroats,” said the latter, sarcastically. 

“In the hope of having my own throat cut,” 
said Gaspar. 

“ And all because a conceited girl didn’t fancy 
you. Well, you are wise,Gaspar. Disappoint- 
ed love has made you a tool of the aristocracy ; 
and when we meet again, I may be in the ranks 
of the people with a pike in my hands, and the 
first stroke of your sabre may be at the head of 
your old companion.” 

“ You know me better than that, Guillaume,” 
replied the young peasant, reproachfully. “ We, 
at least, can never be enemies. And I conjure 
you by our old friendship, if anything happens 
to her—to Marie,—you will let me know it at 
Versailles, W where, I understand, our regiment is 
to be quartered. Promise me this.” 

“I promise it,” said Guillaume, sulkily, 
“though the best thing you can do is to forget 
her entirely.” 

“Forget her!” cried the youhg man, with a 
sigh, “ah! you little know the impossibility 
which you counsel.” 

Guillaume shrugged his shoulders with a sar- 
castic smile. 

“Come, my boy,” said the sergeant, “ your 
horse is ready.” 

Gaspar vaulted into the saddle. A furious 
contest ensued between horse and rider, but the 
fiery charger found he had met his match at last. 
Afier a protracted struggle, Gaspar conquered 
his fierce spirit, and before the file reached the 
Chateau de Montfort, the animal knew his rider 
and obeyed him. This triumph won him the 
respect of his new companions, and saved him 
from the jeers and indignities usually visited 
upon the raw recruit. Gaspar had fairly won 
his way into the queen’s dragoons. . 


Aw affair so trifling as the loss of a linch-pin 
often produces important results. If mail axles 
and boxes had been invented at the period of 
which we write, the off hind-wheel of the Baron- 
ess de Montfort’s carriage would not have been 
off in two senses,.and thaf distinguished lady 
would not have been compelled to seek refage 
in the “ Bunch of Grapes ;” while the accident 
was being repaired, she would not have been 
deeply interested in the elegant manners and 
beauty of Marie, and would not have had an in- 
terview with our friend Guillaume, who was 
supposed to know more about the pretty maid 
of the inn than any of the habitual frequenters 
of the establishment, Bonneville, the innkeeper, 
refusing to communicate any intelligence res- 
pecting his adopted daughter. 

The old Baroness de Montfort was one of 
the proudest aristocrats in France. Her family 
could be traced beyond the flood, and a very old 
picture, preserved in her collection, represented 
Noah going into the ark, carrying a bundle un- 
der his arm, labelled, “papers of importance 
belonging to the De Montfort family.” She re- 
garded commoners as beings of a different and 
inferior species, and regarded it as a condescen- 
sion even to look ata peasant. But she was as 
curious as she was proud, and now stooped so 
far as to speak to our friend Guillaume. 

“ This girl, Marie,” said the duchess, “ 
say, not the daughter of M. Bonneville.” 

“ No, madame; only the adopted daughter.” 

* How long has she been here ?” 

* From her earliest infancy, madame.” 


is, you 


“ Have you reason to suppose that her parents. 


were above the lower order in rank, my good 
man ?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ State your reasons.” 

“ Sixteen years ago, madame—Maric is now 
sixteen—observe the coincidence—a lady, a great 
lady, madame, no other than the Countess de 
Rosefont, came here from Paris very privately, 
and took lodgings at this inn.” 

“The Countess de Rosefont! I knew her 
well. About shat timo, she left. Parix, and it 


was said, France, for reasons that were never 
divulged. Some said, they were political, but 
others, who knew best, that she had married be- 
neath her rank some low fellow of a physician, 
or merchant, or scmething of that sort, and was 
compelled to go to the West Indies to conceal 
her disgrace.” 

“ Well, madame, when she left, I was secretly 
a witness to an interview she had with the land- 
lady. In parting, she said to her: ‘I leave in 
your hands a sacred deposit, guard it till I coms 
to reclaim it. The money I deposit with :o1 
will amply repay your trouble.” 

“Go on, my good man,” cried the baroness, 


“ A few days afterwards, madame, little Marie 
made her appearance in .the arms of the land- 
lady.” 

“ f see it all,” cried the baroness. “Marie is 
the daughter of my old friend, the Countess de 
Rosefont, the heiress of an immgpse fortune. 
The husband of the countess is dead, and she is 
now on the eve of returning to France. She 
must not find her daughter in this low inn, in 
the capacity of a servant. Do you think Bon- 
neville knows anything of this affair?” 

“T think not, madame. Mrs. Bonneville— 
now in heaven, I trust—ruled him with a rod of 
iron, and managed everything in her own way 
in her own house. I am quite sure she passed 
off Marie on him 2s a foundling.” 

“That will do, my good man. You can go 
now, and pray be discreet, and don’t say a word 
of this to any living soul, till the hour arrives 
when J decide to make it public. And here are 
a couple of louis for your trouble.” 

The baroness now sought an interview with 
Bonneville, and told him she was very much 
interested in his daughter, and offered to take 
her to Paris with her, and give her a situation 
in her own househdéld. Bonneville, who was 
very much attached to Marie, at first refused to 
listen to the project, but when he imparted it to 
the young girl herself, he fuund, to his poignant 
disappointment, that she was as eager to quit his 
roof, uader such brilliant auspices, as he was to 
retain her. Therefore, with a sorrowful heart, 
he was compelled to assent to the proposal of 
the baroness, and Marie was directed to convey 
the intelligence to that lady. 

When she entered the baroness’s room, the lat- 
ter rose and took both her hands. 

“ My dear girl,” she said, “I am so delighted 
that you are willing to come and live with a 
poor old woman.” 

“ Willing, madame ?” replied Marie, blushing, 
“T am overpowered at the honor.” 

“T am deeply your debtor, wy dear,” said the 
old baroness. “And don’t think I design to 
make a servant of you. Not at all, my dear; 
you shall be my companion. You shall change 
this sordid dress for the garb of a lady. You 
shall queen it in satin and brocades. That is 
bequtiful hair of yours, but, without powder, 
perfectly odious. You have too high a color; 
but late hours and dissipation will soon give 
you a genteeler complexion that patches will 
render perfectly dazzling. And who knows but 
I may get you presented at court ?” 

Powder, patches, brocade, the court! Marie 
was ready to fall down and worship the benevo- 
lent old fairy who promised her these splendors. 
Without a sigh, she bade adieu to the bumble 
roof that had sheltered her infancy and girl- 
hood, the good old man who had been a father 
to her, and Guillaume, who had always given 
her the very best, though not always the most 
palatable advice, and entered the gilded carriage 
which was to convey her to Paris—dear Paris— 
the capital of fairy land. 

The Baroness de Montfort was as good as 
her word. All the adornments and accomplish- 
ments that meney could command were lavished 
on her young protege. She dressed, powdered 
and patched like a duchess. A willing and rea- 
dy pupil, she soon learved to tread the minuet 
de la cour with a grace that would have made a 
sensation in a royal bali-room. Then it was 
that the baroness presented her to a select circle 
of her male and female friends, to whom she 
imparted in confidence the secret of Maric’s 
birth. The Dowager Duchess de Longueville 
thought her perfectly enchanting; the old 
Countess de Vuutrien adored her, and Captain 
Fontaine, of the queen’s dragoons, the baroness’s — 
nephew, made up his mind to sacrifice himself, 
and marry the young heiress. 

Meanwhile, Guillaume had, according to his — 
promise, acquainted his young friend, Gaspar, © 
with the change in Marie’s fortune, and enlarging 
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on her pride and ingratitude, urged him more 
strongly than ever to forget her. But the young 
dragoon was too deeply in love for that. When- 
ever he could obtain leave of absence he posted 
to Paris, and hovered about the hotel of the 
baroness, in hopes of getting a glimpse of his 


- early and only love. But he was disappointed. 


Once he saw her at a carriage window, and 
dared to bow to her—he, a common dragoon, 
and she a lady of the land. She did not even 
know him, either because his uniform had dis- 
guised him, or change of circumstances had 
changed her heart. So he went back to the 
barracks more sorrowful than ever. 


And now, one evening the elegant hotel of 
the Baroness de Montfort was in the wildest 
confasion. The long-expected Countess de 
Rosefont bad actually arrived, and the Dowager 
Duchess de Longueville, who thought Marie 
perfectly enchanting, aud the old Countess de 
Vautrien, who adored her, and Captain Fon- 
taine, of the queen’s dragoons, who had secretly 
resolved to marry her, were assembled in the 
salon, to meet the distinguished exile after her 
long absence. Marie was kept back for the pro- 
per moment. 

After the warmest congratulations and com- 
pliments, the baroness approached the subject 
nearest her heart. 

“ My dear countess,” she said, with a myste- 
rious smile, “you are among friends here, and 
can speak with the utmost confidence. We all 
know of your visit to St. Luce, and your sojourn 
at the lictle inn, just before you sailed for the 
West Indies.” 

“ Well, madame.” cried the Countess de Rose- 
font. 

“We all know,” continued the baroness, 
“ about the ‘ precious deposit’ you left with the 
landlady. It is here in my possession.” 

“In your possession ?” cried the countess. 

“ Yes,” cried the baronesg; “ behold!” 


This was the preconce signal for the ap- 
pearance of Marie. A door was thrown open, 
and she rushed into the countess’s arms, crying : 
“ Mother—dear mother?” 

As soon as possible, the countess extricated 
herself from the embrace. 

“ What pleasantry is this ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Pleasantry ?” retorted the baroness, warmly. 
“Do you deny your own daughter ?” 

“ My daughter?” cried the countess, in infinite 
disdain. “I never had a daughter! The de- 
posit I left with the innkeeper’s wife at St. Luce, 
was a collection of political papers which would 
have compromised me with the government. If 
you have those, I shall be obliged to you for 
restoring them; as for this young lady, I know 
nothing at all about her!” 

“ Then she’s only a commoner after all !” said 
the Duchess de Longueville, in infinite disgust, 
“I always thought she had the air of one.” 

“ And to pass herself off as one of us! what 
shocking impudence!” exclaimed the Countess 
de Vautrien. 

“And to endeavor to entangle me into an 
alliance!” cried Captain Fontaine. “ What 
infamy !” 

“ And to impose on my good-natured creduli- 
ty!” shricked the baroness, as soon as she could 
find a voice. “It was all a plan of imposture 
concocted by your low set at the tavern!” she 
added, addressing Marie. “But this roof shall 
not shelter you another night!” 

Pride was the grand defect of Marie’s charac- 
ter; but now, when the first agony of disap- 
pointment was over, it did her good service. 
Drying hastily her scalding tears, she returned 
the glance of the baroness with one as haughty 
and imperious as her own. 

“ Fear not, madame; nothing could tempt me 
to pass another night beneath your roof I now 
see that low and sordid passions are not the 
heritage of the poor; and that nobler hearts 
beat beneath the coarse garments of the lowly, 
than the silks and satins of the higher born. 
Farewell, madame. I will not stoop to question 
the motives of your kindness; I thank you for 
it; your insinuations ahd charges I repel with 
scorn !” . 

With the air of a duchess, the maid of the 
inn swept from the apartment. The lackeys in 
waiting were astonished to see her pass into the 
street in full dress; but no servant dared, in 
those days, to question the caprices of the great. 
It was not till she was alone in the darkness of 
the street—alone in that huge, heartless city, that 
her courage deserted her, and that she exclaimed 
aloud, in the bitterness of her heart: 

“ Ah! who in this wide world will protect me ?” 


“One who will never desert you!” replied a 

voice. 
It was that of the faithful Gaspar, who, while 
his comrades slept, kept up his hopeless watch 
over the dwelling-place of Marie. This night 
his devotion was destined to be rewarded. En- 
lightened by the bitter experience of the past 
few days, the heart of Marie expanded to her 
faithful friend and lover. Awakened rudely 
from her wild ambitious dreams to the con- 
sciousness that she was only an orphan—a 
foundlivg, a mere waif on the ocean of existence, 
her fall had been broken by the devoted tender- 
ness of one who had proved true to her under 
every trial, and her gratitude repaid the service 
he-had rendered her. 

Gaspar renounced the royal service, and re- 
turning with Marie to the inn at St. Luce, there 
married her, to the great joy of Guillaume and 
the good innkeeper. When, some time after- 
wards, the young republic was summoned to 
meet its enemies in the field, Gaspar, with thou- 
sands of his countrymen, answered the appeal, 
and so distinguished himself by his gallantry 
that he received a commission, continued to rise 
by his merit, and finally, under the empire, re- 
turned to his native, village, wearing the epau- 
lettes of a colonel, and the grand cross of the 
legion of honor, bestowed by the hand of Na- 
poleon himself. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SONG. 


BY PERSA 8S. LEWIS. 


1 see a star, a lovely star, 
Upon the brow of night: 
Amid the fields of ether far, 
°T is burning low and bright ; 
And beautiful and softly clear 
It beams upon my heart so drear. 


It is the “ star of other days,” 
I watched it long ago ; 

When hope was young, and sang sweet lays, 
To charm each fancied woe. 

Ah! I was gay and happy then, 

And free I roamed each hill and glen. 


And years of sorrow, since that time, 
Have shed their snows upon my brow ; 
And life’s lone vale of light and tears 
Is almost finished now ; 
And all has changed, save that lone star, 
Amid those fields of beauty far. 


Then burn on, sweet and lovely star, 
Upon the brow of night ; 
Amid those cloudless climes, afar, 
Still shed that holy light. 
Still beautiful and softly clear, 
O let thy rays my spirit cheer. 
Racine, Wis., March, 1852. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pict@Plal. 


KITTY CLAIR. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


“Isn’r Aunt Agnes a funny woman,” inquired 
Kitty Clair, of her mother, as she held up a large 
envelope, which enclosed a beautiful gold-edged 
letter sheet, all finely written over; ‘* and what 
do you suppose the letter is about, mother? I 
may as well tell you at once, for I know you 
never betray my confidence.” 

We will therefore insert it for the special bene- 
fit of our young friends similarly situated, but 
who, it may be, are inquest of the same advice. 


“Dear Kirry:—You ask me my opinion 
respecting accepting the offer of Mr. Stockton. 
Well, I know you are in love with him, before I 
begin to reply. The minuteness with which you 
have described his person and address, together 
with some little conversational sallies which you 
have furnished us, illustrating his wit and good 
humor, all told me the state of your heart. So 
to begin, with a person who sees only the bril- 
liant parts of one’s character, who feels that no- 
body ever was com parzble with him ; nay more, 
to talk over matters which have been incorpo- 
rated in your hours of silence and midnight medi- 
tations, while your thoughts have been skimming 
over the indistinct realities of a future home, 
over which the lord of your affections presides 
supreme, until at length wrapt in dreamy for- 
getfulness the pleasant images have a full real- 
ization in disturbed slumbers, where a fairy land 
is foreshadowed—lI repeat it, to advise with such 
a person, is no difficult task. . 

“ But you must remember, my dear niece, Mr. 
Stockton is buta man. He undoubtedly has a 
human heart, and you imegine him pogs of 
a lively imagination, which will alwajékeep you 
in a cheerful frame of mind: ‘Tem chances to 


one, Kitty, marriage will dispel such an illusion. 
Just suppose yourself thrown in some of the 
irritating bramble paths of life—suppose your 
cook to have left you—with company in the par- 
lor, and a few country cousins in the chambers— 
perchance your present adviser in some ante- 
room ;—your chore girl knows nothing about 
spitting a piece of beef, or dressing a turkey ;— 
you are thrown on your own resources, and 
pride and ambition are both severely taxed. 
Your husband, it may be, brings home a par- 
ticular friend to dine on this unlucky day The 
magic spell of courtship is dissolved. He de- 
mands a more nutritious diet now. Can you 
steer through such a blast, and keep your self- 
possession, and be both cook and mistress in 
such an emergency? If not, I beg you to con- 
sider such a case beforehand. 

“ Again, in married life other perplexities often 
occur. You may set your heart upon some fa- 
vorite project, which not at all coincides with 
your husband’s taste. Can you. bear the disap- 
pointmeént and failure of such a scheme ? 

“ Other days of disquietude may arise. Some- 
times your idol may seem dull and taciturn ; no 
efforts of yours can always dispel the gloom; 
perhaps it may arise from a moody tempera- 
ment, which ends in a ‘ natural way; sometimes 
he may have encountered some provocations 
from without; perhaps a friend has failed in 
business, or times look disastrous to himself, and 
his conduct may sadly vex and puzzle you; per- 
chance the fond appellations and pet names 
he has been wont to call you in honeymoon 
times, are now seldom heard ; he pores over his 
account books, or he rattles his newspaper as if 
he were reading only to conceal his deep 
thoughts,—can you, with winning tenderness, 
always look cheerful, and never put impertinent 
and inquisitive questions to him? Can you 
gradually smooth out a wrinkled brow by un- 
aided resources? If so, you have essential qual- 
ities which will make domestic life happy. But 
I cannot dismiss the subject here. 

“ A few years hence, and other loves gather 
about you. The double capacity of mother and 
wife begins to be realized. There are the little 
pet darlings, climbing over the back of your 
chair, and tottering by the side of your knee. 
You have renewals of love, which seem entwined 
with your very existence. By-and-by they have 
diseases incident to children. Think the matter 
over now. It is no small care and anxiety to 
carry one child through the hooping cough, the 
measles, or a scarlatina. You must be kept 
wakeful for weeks, and no warning of others 
can secure you against much maternal solicitude. 
Then in health there are a thousand trials to 
your temper, and nowhere does the need of a 
firm, religious, conscientious principle so come 
in play, as in educating young children. They 
are wayward, mischievous, sometimes tantaliz- 
ing. Do you know how to govern such tem- 
pers? If not, commence the study now, and be 
assured the lesson is not learned in a day. 


“One or two more cases, and I have done. 
Can you repair an old coat, make a nice-fitting 
shirt, re-work button-holes, starch a dicky, and 
iron a shirt-boscom? You may laugh at these 
questions, but the knowing ow does not imply 
you are obliged to do such jobs. Yet in case of 
a reverse of furtune, how usefal such knowledge 
may become! Had we not an instance of this 
kind in your Aunt Sleeper? Did not her ener- 
getic action save her family from ruin ? 

“ Finally, can you bear with a sick man? Do 
you know anything of good nursing? Can you 
move quietly in a sick chamber, speak in a sub- 
dued tone of voice, soothe a fevered patient, 
bear with great irritation, and see a kind Dis- 
poser in all human events? All these interrog- 
atories you may smile over now—an ‘ Italian 
Air, or the ‘Bird Song, may dispeb. such 
thoughts ; but in coming time, depend orjg, the, 
thought of the real, will, in great eve give 
place to the imaginative. Maiden 
know, are ridiculed as ‘ sour grapes ;’ tty, 
I have had chances to change my condition,, 
which I foolishly rejected, because fhe plain, 
homely gentleman did not. suit my~youthfal 
fancy. I have since belieyed the sterling quali- 
ties of the mind and ‘heart-are all about which 
we should hesitate, other things being equal. 
Never, my dear niece, marry for wit, outward 
appearances, or money. Hair will turn gray 
—a handsome face will wrinkle by age, and 
money sometimes is lost—but a good name 
never tafnishes. I beg you to think over what 
I have written, before you engage to marry Mr. 
Stockton—so that in after life, when sadQpalities 


may press upon you, you may not hunt your 
portfolio to find this letter from your maiden 
aunt, and drop a tear over its truthful pages. 
“ Yours, affectionately, 
Emma Acres.” 


Kitty Clair was no philosopher ; yet the whole- 
some reasoning of her aunt was duly heeded. 
Her marriage was postponed until she had suf- 
ficiently digested the contents of the above letter ; 
and their practical bearings may be better com- 
prehended by a letter from Mr. Stockton, dated 
two years after marriage. It was addressed to a 
near friend, who was consulting him respecting 
the expediency of being married : 


“I can only speak, my friend, as it regards 
myself. I have never for an hour regretted my 
alliance ; for I know I have secured a princely 
treasure, and this assertion is not the enthusiastic 
burst of a passionate man, during the honey- 
moon. We have been placed in most trying 
exigencies since our wedding-day. Failure, 
sickness, bereavement, and changes of an unex- 
pected character have fallen to our lot; but my 
dear Kitty has borne them like an experienced 
Christian matron. In days of depression she 
has been my sunlight; in hours of sickness she 
has faithfully, and O, how cheerfully, glided 
about like a noiseless angel ; and when worldly 
blight has forced us to a more simple style of 
living, how readily has she conformed to the 
change—making herself the rainbow amidst the 
passing shower. Yet, the refinement of her 
character has always been her chief attraction. 
She never felt her dignity lowered by meekly 
submitting to conform to circumstances; mis- 
tress alike of the kitchen and the drawing-room ; 
loved by her domestics, and a perfect example 
of sweetness of temper at all times. Now, could 
you find such another being, 1 would recom- 
mend you, without hesitation, to marry. But 
gold rhust be tried, to learn its purity—with your 
cautious reserve, you may hesitate too long, and 
find the ‘crooked stick’ at last. Come to our 
fireside, and test the reality of what I have 
written.” 


In Kitty Pair, how much have modern young” 
ladies to encourage them. By reasonable attene-» 
tion to that maiden’s letter, they too, can make 
a home as lovely as the Stocktons. But be as- 
sured there is some labor in the accomplishment. 
It is not secured by buying the best treatises on 
cooking ; or hiring the nicest laundry women ; 
or simply giving directions to professed cooks ; 
there must be a personal supervision. And 
though sometimes the feet may be weary in the 
service, and the hands soiled by actual labor, yet 
depend on it, you are only by such a process 
strengthening the bonds of love in the affections 
of every worthy husband. 


[ Written for Gleason's Pictoria!.} 
THE PARTING Kiss. 


BY C. HENRY STEWART. 


One fond accent ere we part, 
Fondly weep and bid adieu ; 

I must wander, though my heart, 
Till we meet, shall throb for you. 


Let me kiss that trembling tear 
From thy cheek, so pure and white ; 
Though I am gone my heart is near, 
And shall be till we re-unite. 


All my dreams and all my heart 
Shall be thine o’er every spell ; 
One kind kiss, then, ere we part, 
Drop a tear and bid farewell. 
Washington, D. C., March, 1852. 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 

Remember that though the realm of death 
seems an enemy's country to most men, on whose 
shore they are loathly driven by stress of wea- 
ther, to the wise man it is the desired port where 
he moors his bark gladly, us in some quiet haven 
of the fortunate isles ; it is the golden west into 
which his sun sinks, and sinking, casts back a 


sieged his day.— Gospel Banner. 


—+ 


jeg i 5 on the leaden cloud-rack which had darkly 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


ACROSTIC. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
Mary, my wish shall ever be, that while on earth you stay, 
Y outh’s fondest dreams may be to thee like one long sum- 
mer’s day. 


W hen time, in after years, has set his signet on thy brow, 

I t will be sweet to recollect the friends who love thee now ; 

So may I in thy memory live! and 0 may Heaven e’er give 

Her purest ray of light divine, to teach thee how to live. 
Chassett, Mass., Maret, 1852. 
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THE EARL OF DERBY. 

The engraving herewith presented is a fine 
sketch of the Earl of Derby, the present Premier 
of the British nation. It will be remembered 
that during the latter part of February last, the 
Rassell ministry were defeated in Parliament on 
the local Militia Bill. On a proposal of Lord 
Palmerston that the word /Jocal should be taken 
out of the bill, and that the force should be per- 
ambulatory, and sent to any part of the United 
Kingdom, the ministers joined issue, and on a 
division were defeated by a vote of 136 to 125, 
upon which Lord Russell declared he could no 
longer hold office. His resignation was definitive- 
ly accepted by the queen, on the 21st of February, 
and Lord Derby (late Lord Stanley) was sent 
for. On Monday, 234, he was inducted into 
office. Little is known in this country respect- 
ing his lordship. The most prominent items of 
interest in his history, are, that he has borne the 
office of chief secretary for Ireland, and secretary 
of state for the colonies During the reform 
administration of Lord Grey, he was a member, 
but subsequently deserted his party, and became 
& conservative and protectionist. The slave 
emancipation bill was chiefly concocted by his 
lordship. He is represented as in the prime of his 
vigor, and is about 53 years of age. He is asso- 
ciated in office with a cabinet of much talent, 
but whose political views are variously estimated 
by the English people. As it is, however, in our 
own country, the English papers indulge in a 
pretty free expression of opinion regarding the 
fitness of these gentlemen for the various posts to 
which they have been appointed. It may not be 
improper to allude to the policy which Lord 
Derby proposes to pursue. In his opening speech 
in the House of Lords on the 27th of February, 
he said : 

“ Though the resignation of the late adminis- 
tration had taken him completely by surprise, he 
had determined not to shrink from the responsi- 
ble office of forming a government. All would 
agree with him on the necessity of maintaining 
universal peace, which could best be effected by 
observing towards foreign powers a calm and 
temperate policy, and by respecting, in all na- 
tions, both great and small, the right to manage 
their own affairs; that nations shoukd act to- 
wards one another with dignity and forbearance, 


and that no State, any more than any private 
individual, should be ashamed to make repara- 


. 


THE NEW BRITISH PREMIER, THE EARL OF DERBY. 


tion for injuries. He alluded to the strength of 
the navy, and said he believed it would be effect- 
ual for all purposes, and that it was never more 
efficient than at this moment. The military 
force was sufficient to repel invasion, and though 
he felt no alarm on that subject, he thought that 
the present moment was favorable for so orga- 
nizing the undisciplined valor of the country 
that they might resist to the greatest advan- 
tage the trained armies of an invader. He 

proved of the principle of taxation adopted in 
the United Siates, of taxing all those imports 


which entered into competition with the produce 
of their own soil; but though this was his opin- 
ion, he thought the question could only be satis- 
factorily solved by the clearly expressed opinion 
of the community. As no personal ambition 
had led him to seek the dangerous eminence his 
sovereign had imposed upon him, be his admin- 
istration jong or short, he should have obtained 
his heart’s desire if he could secure the great 
object of peace on earth and good will to man, 
and advance the social and moral improvement 
of the country.” 


GLEASOMS PICTORIAL SRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


CLEABING IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 

The forests of Brazil, which are of vast extent 
and luxuriance, furnish almost every variety of 
useful and ornamental wood ; their products be- 
ing adapted alike to ship-building, carpenters’ 
work, cabinet work, dyeing, &c. The cocva-tree 
is plentiful in the sandy soils along the coast. 
It is thicker and taller than in the East Indies: 
cocoa is in general use among all ranks, and 
forms one of the chief articles of the ‘internal 
trade. The carrassato or castor-tree, is an indi- 
genous production, and is much cultivated for 
the sake of the oil extracted from its seed, in 
general use for lamps and other purposes. The 
jacarandu, or rose-wood, is peculiarly valuable 
for cabinet work. One of the most valuable 
woods is the Brazil wood, which produces a 
beautiful red dye. It is found in the greatest 
abundance, and of the best quality, in the prov- 
ince of Pernambuco; but being a government 
monopoly, it has been cut down in so improvi- 
dent a manner, that it is now seldom seen within 
several leagues of the coast. There are also 
cedars, logwood, mahogany, &c. The forests of 
Brazil yield large quantities of caoutchouc, now 
become an article of much importance, with 
nuts, &c. These forests are full of rapacious 
animals; among which are the tiger-cat, the hy- 
ena, the saratu, an animal about the size of a 
fox, but far more ferocious; ounces, wild hogs, 
and the singular animal called the anta, or tapir ; 
the jaguar, or tiger of South America, the sloth, 
and the porcupine. 

The engraving below exhibits the process of 
clearing in one of the forests of Brazil, which 
are so prolific of wood, the most beautiful and 
exquisitely grained, the most rare, various, and 
magnificent in the texture and richness of its 
patterns of any that the world has yet contribu- © 
ted to meet, under the devices of modern industry, 
and the polish and refinement of modern art, 
appropriation to the rey achieved in rich 
countries by civili , and demanded by their 
wealth and taste. The huge trees, thick twined 
and matted in the “ virgin forest” of the Brazils, 
are being felled for the grace and ornament of 
other homes. Its “satin” heart, “ebon” branch- 
es, and “rosewood” limbs will find their way 
from deep wilds and a dreary savagery to adorn 
the temples and dwellings of other climes. 


VIEW OF A CLEARING IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST 
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SLEASOMS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION: 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Prorriertor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
Ba 
A Country wie? a capital story, ~— 44 "Gino. Canine 
os Me Very Man,”’ a humorous sketch, by the inimitable 
verses, by W. R. Mzr- 


” a poem, by C. Youne. 
Tels ines, by Owen G. WARREN. 


“ March, by Mrs. W. H. Curtis. 
« Am by Mes Ganau Hows. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. © 
A very besutiful and the 


the Buchante — 


tod Harp. ant 
pillage, bloodshed and slaughter. 

Form. A very perfect and instructive little gem. 

A correct drawing of the beautiful fire engine “ Casco,” 
of Portland, Maine. The company attached to this ma- 
chine was of the most the late great fre in 


A likeness of Ebenezer Elliott, the English rhymer, so 
well known for his practical and political poems. 

A view of the Merchants’ Excha: State street, Bos- 
ton. A picture that will commend itself for its truthful- 
neas. 


An and very interesiiig view of the old Roman 

Wall, wi the chéve Thvell. 

Moore, the English poet, lately deceased. 

rural m 

balfow for fatariey. 


A very fine and nal St. of the 
West Indies, the ea te lofty 
wooded hills, shore view. 


senting the Market Place of St. Thomas. 


THE REBEL SPY: 


—oR,— 
THE KING’S VOLUNTEERS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


This story, just completed in the Flag of our 
Union, is now issued in book form, complete, 
and makes a most interesting and readable story, 
from the pen of Dr. J. H. Rosinson. It may 
be found, in a convenient shape for preservation, 
or to send to a distant friend, at any of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the United States, and 
is one of the numerous original and entertaining 
novelettes which we are constantly publishing in 


ed ty t penton es ie age—for it certainly grows better as it 
grows older. We know of no more beautiful or valuable 
publication in the coun and while under the manage- 
Gleason, it ever maintain its motto, 


Likevess OF THE m page 216 
we give a likeness of F. Gleason, publisher and 
proprietor of the Pictorial, by the earnest solici- 
tation of numerous friends. It,is from a like- 
ness by Southworth & Hawes, Tremont Row, 
and is surrounded by an appropriate scroll. 


Op Jury Boxes —The jury box now in use 
in the city of Lynn, has been kept for its pre- 
sent purposes 120 years. That used in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was made in the year 1730, and 
has been in regular use for 122 years, as we 
learn from the Portsmouth Journal. 

Taatr’s 1r—A Kentucky paper says it is 
getting to be fashionable in that quarter to en- 
close a gold dollar with marriage notices, when 
sending them to the printer. 


Mortauitr.—The whole number of deaths 
in Lowell, during the year ending on the Ist of 
January, was 629; viz, 273 males, and 356 
females. 


BROOKE AND HIS ACTING. 

On page 217 we present a magnificent por- 
trait of Gustavus V. Brooke, whose late engage- 
ment at the National Theatre has been an event 
of great interest in the annals of the theatre in 
this city. We remember very vividly the effect 
produced by the elder Kean at the Federal Street 
Theatre, and the performances, subsequently at 
the same establishment, of Cooper and Conway, 
and of Macready, on his first visit to Boston, 
when gallery tickets even commanded prices as 
high as one dollar and a half and two dollars ; 
and we remember, also, the subsequent engage- 
ments at our theatres of all the principal native 
and foreign artists; but we may safely say, that 
never has Boston, since the days of Edmund 
Kean, been more generally excited than by the 
masterly personations of the great tragedian of 
the modern stage—Gustavus V. Brooke, whose 
speedy return to the city is even now anxjously 
awaited by thousands of our Citizens. “There 
has been little preliminary puffing iff Brooke’s 
case—we may say, there has been scarcely any. 
Such an artist requires none. His own merits 
speak for him, and more loudly than all the 
hyperbole of praise that language can array in 
his favor. 

Without entering into a minute specification 
of the points of originality, force, and peculiari- 
ties of Brooke, in some of his great tragic per- 
sonations, to show the cultivated readers of the 


old dramatists how far this actor excels those’ 


who are at the head of the profession, we may 
in general say that, in “ Hamlet,” Brooke is na- 
tural, without being elaborate and tedious, and 
scholarly, without being pedantic and heavy. In 
the scene with “Ophelia,” he is original and 
effective, without being coarse. His assumed 
barbarity is qualified by occasional touches of 
tenderness, which make the scene more accept- 
able than it has been in the hands of most per- 
formers. Brooke’s “ Hamlet” is worthy to stand 
by the side of his “ Othello,” “ Sir Giles,” “ Shy- 
lock,” “ Richard III,” and “ Virginius,” as mas- 
terly personations: and we take pleasure in 
representing him in this character, from a draw- 
ing by William B. Campbell, taken from an ad- 
mirable daguerreotype by Whipple. The artist 
has added to the portrait an emblematical bor- 
der, typical of the fame of Brooke in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the United States. The 
flags of these countries form a drapery around 
the bust of Shakspeare, whose interpreter Brooke 
is, and a mythological figure is seen inscribing 
the name of Brooke under that of Hamlet. 
The remainder of the border is filled up with 
figures appropriate to the fame of Brooke, and 
to the profession of which he is the idol and 


ornament. 
The “ Othello” of Brooke mefits all that has 


been said of it, either in Great Britain or in this 
country; but as our limits will not permit a cri- 
tical analysis, we can only allude to it, as a char- 
acter, in which he unfolds the conceptions of the 
great dramatic master in a truly lifelike and 
natural manner. 

It is in the conception of character, and in the 
execution of his designs, with the most complete 
artistic finish and effect, that Gustavus Brooke 
stands foremost in his profession. Whatever he 
undertakes to portray, finds in him a capable 
and judicious artist, who is able to stamp with 
his genius every scene in which he appears. As 
“ Richard,” as “ Othello,” as “ Hamlet,” as “ Mac- 
beth,” as “ Sir Giles,” and as “ Virginius,” he is 
equally brilliant and forcible, to the full intent 
and purpose of his author, and imparts to each 
of these characters a freshness of illustration, 
and an originality of conception, that stamp him 
as worthy of an exalted position. It is no flat- 
tery to such qm actor to say, that his name nalist 
be classed with those of Garrick, Béttesion, 
Kean, Cooke and Cooper. 

The return of the t tragedian to Boston, 
we are well assured, will be anxiously expected. 
The reputation which his performances have 
created, has excited the curiosity of thousands 
who have not yet seen his great personations of 
character. We are happy to add, too, that in 
private society, this admirable tragedian is as 
much respected for his amiability as he is in 
public 6? his genius. Perhaps no man is more 
justly admired for the invari kindness of: his 
disposition, and for the p#tient manner in which 
he has been known to await the full tide of ap- 
probation that has set towards him. dn all that 
pertains to gentlemanly manners, to a scrupulous 

regard for the happiness of others, to the eleva- 


tion’ @ dramatic ‘art, no man was ever more 
esteemmga “by the public, by his friends, or the 
members of his profession. 


GLEASON’S PUBLISHING HALL. 

We present the readers of the Pictorial, on 
the first page of the present number, an exact 
representation of our extensive publishing es- 
tablishment. We have had the building drawn 
by our artist, and present it herewith, because 
we have thought that it would interest our dis- 
tant subscribers to see the “hive” in which our 
strong corps of operatives produce the paper that 
we send to youweekly. For extent, convenience 
and locality, we think the establishment unrival- 
led. On the basement, or first floor, are six large 
presses, and we have also two additional presses 
now building for us. On the same floor is 
the boiler and engine, engineer and fireman’s 
department; and here the heavy mechanical 
part of the work is done. On the second, or 
street floor, is situated the proprietor’s private 
office, the cashier and head book keeper’s depart- 
ment, and te grand publishing hall, where our 
current business, ing, directing, etc., is done. 
On the third floof isthe editor’s sanctum,and the 
composition room where the papers are put in 
type, and the proof-reading, etc., performed. On 
the fourth, or next floor, are the suite of rooms 
devoted to the engraving of the cuts, furnished 
for our columns. Next comes the book bindery, 
where the Pictorial is bound; and still above 
that, the electrotype factory, where all our wood- 
en blocks receive their copper form, before print- 
ing. Besides these regular departments named, 
there are rooms occupied by our artists and de- 
signers; rooms for girls employed to fold the 
paper; apartments for the filing of our plates, 
and other material for re-printing ;—altogether 
forming an extensive and most thoroughly com- 
plete establishment, the whole giving constant 
employment in the building to some hundred 
and fifty persons. Those of our readers abroad, 
having now seen the exterior of our establish- 
ment, are cordially invited, when they visit the 
city, to make us a call, and see the internal ar- 
rangements. At some future day, we may give 
engravings of the various interior departments 
of the same. 


THE EARL’S WARD: 


—OR THE— 
OLD CHAPEL AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


A LEGEND OF THE LAND AND OCEAN. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


We commence in this week’s number of the Flag 
of our Union a story, thus entitled, from the pen 
of Sytvanus Coss, Jr. It is an evidence of 
the constant improvement and excellence of the 
author, being a story of great interest and excel- 
lence of plot. This, with numerous other origi- 
nal sketches, stories and poems, may be found in 
the number just issued, and for sale at allthe 
periodical depots throughout the country. 

THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 

The first volume of the Pictorial is for sale at 
our office, and at all the periodical agencies 
throughout the country, comprising jive hundred 
and sixty pages of original reading matter, and 
containing some six hundred superb engravings, 
altogether forming a splendid ornament for the 
parlor and centre-table. The volume is bound 
in cloth, with gilt back and ri and orna- 


mented sides, with a beautifal il ned title- 
page and index, and sold for three each. 
PRESSES FOR SALE. 
Wishing to supply our establishment with 
more powerful presses, we desire to sell the two 


“Taytor Power Presses now in 


use in tijis offite. The cost of these presses was 

$2500 each? They are almost new and in per- 

fect running order, but as abr must be removed 

to make room for more powe , they will 

be sold ata bargain. The sr press 
44 by 56 inches. 


One OF THE —The Sea 
Bird, Capt. Smith, has completed her first voy- 
age from Boston to Smyrna and back, in the 
remarkably short time of three months and 
thirteen days. 


or 1r—We hear it rumored that Mrs. 
Sinclair has concluded to abandon the histrionic 
profession, and retire to a position less conspicu- 
ous and more quiet. 


Dispv—His Excellency Sir John Harvey, 
governor of Nova Scotia, died at Halifax, March 
22. Gov. Harvey was an old soldier, and took 
a part in the battle of Waterloo. 


In thls elty, by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Rawin Faxon: to 

By Mr, Street: Mr. Henry Chandler to Mrs. Emily 

By Rev. Mr. Savage, Mr. John Graham to Miss Catha- 
Litehfield 

irk, Mr. Davis ©. of Quincy, to 

Mise Merey A. Littlefield 

Ry the same, Mr. Jonathan Tenney to Miss Harriette A. 
Batchelder, both of Pittsfield. 


E. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Jackson . Mareus Q. Jack- 
Knapp, Mr. W of 
Boston, to Misr M. Cowan. 
At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Jéhn F. McLane 
to Miss Eliza A 


At Newb by Rev. Mr. 
ewbury) Perkins, Mr. Geo. Shack- 
J. Laseomb. 


t Portsmouth, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Brad reed 
K Hon, of Portland, Me, to Mise Hannah of 


At Providence, R. L., by Rt. Rev. Bishop Henshaw, Mr. 
Andrew H. Ward, Jr.. "of Boston, to Anna H. W. Fields. 

At St. Louis, Mr. Philip H. Bradson, formerly of New 
York, to Miss Clarissa formerly of Boston. 


Miss Louisa C. Palmer, 18; Mr. L. 
30; Mee. Me Mehitable Rich, 63. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Levina Farmer, 73. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Eunice Fisk, 62. 

At Cambridge, Miss Maria D. Leverett, 19. 

At Sumner, 48. 

At Box: rs. Sarah, wife of Capt. Jacob Towne, 
formerly of Salem. 

At Kaynham, Mr. Noah Williams, 95 ; “a Simeon 
gett, 87—the two oldest men in the town me: 


At Cubot, Vt., Mr. Reuben Clark, 91. 

At Oyster Bay, L. I., Mrs. Susan wife of Orn. 
E. Peck, Jr , and daughter of Hon. E. H. = 

‘At New York, Richard Leaycraft, Esq., 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mr. Egbert B. "Kelley 50—for 
twenty years editor of the Poughkeepsie Telegrep ph. 

At Adams, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Mr. Jacob Weaver, 94. 

At Cumberland, Md., Rev. J.8. Gorsuch, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

At Norwalk, Ohio, Mr. Samuel Preston, senior publisher 
of the Huron iteflector, a native of New Ipswieh, and 
formerly connected with the press at Boston, Mass., and 
and N. 

t Detroit, Mich., Mrs. Hannah B. W. Wiley, 35, daugh- 
ter of Henry Brooks, Eeq., formerly of Stow, Mass. 
wit ene Cal., Capt. Timothy Savery, 4), formerly of 
are! 


SPLENDID PICTORIAL, 


AND— 
LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN 


and the cream of the domestic an + ~ 
well with wi and) 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every aes city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful toe taken from life, will also be 
ven, with from the animal kin 
, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
tiful type, manufactured ae for it —pre- 


tain fifteen h d four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, In connection with the 

Sand of and the rich array of orizi- 
y it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 

highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 

ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 

that is evil in its tendency. In Ae the object is to 

make the paper loved, and sought after for its 
cellencies. 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months any oy @ volume, commencing on 
the first of January and : thus making two volumes 
per year. 


of Tun ov ove and ene copy 
PicrorniaL Drawixe-Room Companion, 


The Drawine-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the t the 
, and of newsmen, ot ten cents per single copy. 


Pu Saturda 
whe 2 GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, ‘nie Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, "TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS 115 Main ‘Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 


10> Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MEMORY’S CASKET. 


BY ELLA STANWOOD. 


How rich, how sparkling are the gems, 
Which in this casket lie ; 

They vie with those bright “ orbs of night,” 
Which dot the evening sky. 


Yes, dearer far are they to me, 
Than gold or jewels rare ; 

Or those gay baubles which the rich, 
The proud and haughty wear. 


The precious stone may brightly shine 
On beauty’s snowy brow ; 

Yet what its worth to saddened hearts— 
Care they for jewels now? 


© no, it cannot heal the wound, 
Or soothe the sorrowing breast ; 
For in the gay and glittering throng, 
They only sigh for rest. 


But memory’s gems are ever dear 
To sorrow’s lonely child ; 

Their gentle lustre dazzles not, 
But glows with beauty mild. 


They seem to have a magic power 
To cheer the sorrowing heart ; 
Unlike those cold and glittering stones, 
They strength and hope impart. 


For though the present may be dark, 
And clouds around us lower ; 
The blissful memories of the past 
Will cheer the darkest hour. 
South Woodstock, Vt., March, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE BACHELOR’S MISTAKE: 


HOW JONAS JENKS WAS ASTONISHED. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 


Tue hero of our sketch we will call Jonas 
Jenks. A natural feeling of sympathy forbids 
our using his real name; and as he is an ex- 
tremely sensitive old gentleman, he might not 
care to be made a subject of merriment for our 
reader. 

Jonas Jenks was what all the world would 
call—a “clever fellow ;’ but beyond that, his 
good qualities were few. He was looked upon 
with the same feeling that you would regard the 
stump of an old tree, that neither bore leaves to 
shade you in the summer, nor fruit to pay for its 
keeping through the winter. He was styled 
neither wise, useful, nor agreeable. He was not 
agreeable, because he did not make himself en- 
tertaining to the ladies. He was not useful, for 
he never looked beyond his immediate personal 
wants; and he showed great lack of wisdom in 
living forty years alone, when he might have 
been blessed with “God's best gift to man”— 
woman. He did not acquire wealth, because it 
needed twe heads like his to make money and 
take care of it. He was ever dropping his but- 
tons in the street, and spending money for pins ; 
he wore his stockings without heels or toes, and 
ate from his unwashed dishes day by day, all for 
the want of a little energy to look around for a 
wife. 

Still, Jonas was “a clever fellow ;” and at that 
age even, his friend Otis Barker thought he 
would make an excellent husband for his sister, 
who was yet on the sunny side of thirty, and 
still looking quite youthful. Calling on the 
bachelor in his solitary abode, one+morning, 
Otis found him crouching over the stove and 
looking downcast and sad. 

“ Jonas,” said hie, “I think I know what ails 
you.” 

“What makes you think anything ‘ails me?” 
grufily replied the bachelor. 

“ Because you are not lively and happy. You 
are lonely, and want society. No one can en- 
joy life without some friends. In short, you 
want a wife; and my advice to you is to get 
married.” 

“ Ah, that isa very good advice, my friend; 
but I have got along these forty years without a 
wife, and I guess I shall have to finish out the 
rest in the same way.” ‘ 

“ Because you have been a fool forty years is 
no reason why you must be a greater one for 
the next forty, or as many as you may live, 
which, I think, is quite as likely to be sixty.” 

“ Hem !—well; (jesting aside) I do believe if 
I had taken a wife twenty years ago, I should 
have been quite as well off for it now; but who 
would think of marrying an o!d fashioned man 
with the wrinkles on his cheeks of forty 


winters ?” 


“O, that is nothing against you. There is 
many a smart damsel who would jump at the 
chance to sign herself Mrs. Jenks.” 

“JT don’t want an old maid, avy how! If I 
ever do get a wife, I will go out of the family 
for her. If I could cage some sprightly lass of 
eighteen or twenty, I do not know but I might 
be tempt4. But this courting business I know 
nothing about, you see. I could not think of 
putting on a dicky every Sunday night and 
sitting up straight till midnight. No,no. That 
would be paying too dearly for a thing in 
advance.”’ 

“ Well, Jonas, I think on the whole that you 
are too lazy to live, if the truth was known,” 
said Otis, as he turned on his heel to go. 

“Youdo,eh? Well, stop a moment. Iam 
up for a bargain. Come, show me one of those 
nice girls who you seem to think are so plenty.” 

“Go and find them for yourself, as other men 
do. If you are pleased to visit my family, you 
will have the opportunity of seeing a great 
many young ladies. We have a great deal of 
company. I will introduce you to my sister, for 
one, and she will introduce you to others, and—” 

“Enough. I will spend the evening with you 
this very night.” 

“Thank you. I shall be very glad to see 

The friends parted, and Jonas’s thick head was 
full of new ideas throughout the day. 

At six o'clock he stood before his mirror—a 
triangular piece of broken Jooking-glass—ad- 
justing his dress for the anticipated visit. He 
had already tried on several dickies; had parted 
his hair in four different lines, besides having 
scraped nearly all the enamel from his tobacco- 
stained teeth, and cutting his nails down to the 
“quick.” The “cut” of his garments was 
rather old-fashioned, to be sure, but by letting 
his pants down a little and buttoning his coat in 
front, to cover the vacancy that was left between 
them and his very short vest, he fancied himself 
quite a dandy. By exercising more patience 
and perseverance than he had ever had occasion 
for before in his life, he was armed and equip- 
ped at half past seven o’clock, and on his way 
to his friend, Otis Barker. 

Fortunately for his diffidence and awkwardness 
in company, there were none but the members 
of the family present, and he was introduced to 
Mrs. and Miss Barker, and enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant chat with them during the evening. Every 
movement of the young lady was watched by 
the bachelor; and before the evening was spent, 
he had made up his mind to seek no farther for 
a wife, provided the charming Miss B. could by 
any means be induced to be made the wife of 
Jonas Jenks. 

She was just the model, just the style of beau- 
ty that he most admired. She was pleasing in 
conversation, free and graceful in her manners, 
and seemed to be in every way suited to make 
up for the sad deficiency of those qualifications 
in himself. That was the woman for him, 
thought Jonas, as he bade them “good night,” 
at ten, with a hearty promise that he would cer- 
tainly call again soon. 

Had the night not been very dark, it would, 
no doubt, have been a cause of much querying 
and wonder to have seen the clumsy old bache- 
lor tripping, along upon the toes of his boots, 
and sprue across the gutter with the agility 
of @ young “lark ;” but no one saw Jonas re- 
turn to his lonesome home. He was blessed 
with pleasant dreams for the two succeeding 
nights, and on the third evening he again found 
himself in the society of his admired. At the 
close of his second visit, he went home ever 
happier than from the first; for in addition to 
his increasing admiration of the lady—Miss 
Barker—he fell assured by her evident exertions 
to entertaigghim pleasantly, that his feelings 
were recip Mrs. Barker was no less at- 
tentive, and could not but believe that 
motives were anticipated with pleasure 
concerned. 

One unfortunate circumstance, however,—to 
which all parties were as yet strangers—must be 
named before going farther with the courtship. 
Owing partly to Mr. Barker's carelessness in 
introducing the ladies as his wife and sister, 
merely ; and partly to the bachelor’s confusion 
in confronting two women at a time, he had 
most unwittingly mistaken one for the other! 

As there appeared to be but little difference in 
their ages, and each seemed alike at home, and 
equally familiar with the husband and brother, 
it would have been no easy matter for a strang- 


er, at first acquaintance, to distinguish between 


them. They had the habit, too, of addressing 


each other by their Christian mames, and the 
titles of Mrs. and Miss were not used for once 
in his presence. 

The truth was, Jonas had been deeply smit- 
ten with Mrs. Barker, who was rather the pret- 
tiest of the two, and who, not suspecting the 
bachelor’s error, strove with unusual interest to 
make matters agreeable in behalf of her sister- 
in-law. 

Week after week passed away, during which 
time Jonas performed penance for his past negli- 
gence by “dressing up” every Sunday night, 
and endeavoring to make himself agreeable to 
the ladies ; and when two months had elapsed, 
he had formed a “ never-to-be-got-over” attach- 
ment for Mrs. Barker! 

It was a cruel deception, but no one was to 
blame, for no one knew of it. Mrs. Barker no- 
ticed that he often addressed her as Miss B., but 
knowing him to be rather illiterate, and unskill- 
ed in the rules of etique‘te, she thought it might 
be a’slip of the tongue merely, ‘and considered 
it unlady-like to correct him. 

Jonas began to feel that suspense was unplea- 
sant, and set his wits at work to frame a pro- 
posal to his lady-love. At every previous visit, 
it had happened that the family were all present, 
and no opportunity had presented when he 
might “ free his mind.” 

This last time, however, he was more forta- 
nate. Mrs. Barker was alone, and informed him 
that Otis and sister had gone out to make a call, 
but would soon return. Jonas did not express 
much sorrow at their absence, but smiled pleas- 
antly as he seated himself very near Mrs. Barker, 
and remarked that she had no fault to find with 
his company. 

Now was his time, he thought; but how was 
it to be done? At first, he thought best to open 
the subject abruptly, and have it over at once; 
but Mrs. B. kept on talking and chatting, and 
his embarrassment increased as he momentarily 
expected the return of Otis and his sister, which 
would oblige him to go home again without 
settling the question. 

At length he summoned all the courage of an 
ardent lover, and commenced with, 

“My dear madam. forgive me for speaking 
my mind frankly, when I as-ure you that the 
happiest hours ef my life have been spent in 
your society.” 

“Thank you, sir, for the compliment,” said 
Mrs. B. “It gives me pleasure to see you in 
society. I am confident that you will enjoy life 
much better than in the retirement and solifude 
which you have so long suffered.. Otis feels a 
deep interest in you, and as his friend, I shall 
always be pleased to entertain you to the best of 
my abilities.” . 

“ Ah—hem* Thank you,” blundered out the 
bachelor. “I am persuaded that a bachelor’s 
life is not the happiest in the world, and if it is 
not too late, I propose to amend on the system.” 

“ Ah—indeed! Then you think of taking a 
wife. I congratulate you Yon the happiness. 
May I ask who is to be the honored lady ?” 

“That is more than I now know, my dear 
madam ; but allow me to say that I have never 
met with one whose charms inspired me with 
such esteem, such love, such irresistible fascina- 
tion as yourself! All I have, and am, and ever 
hope to be, I lay at your feet! May I have the 
unspeakable felicity of looking upon you as my 
future wife 

This was Jonas’s “maiden speech ;” and he 
felt relieved of a ponderous load when he 
“ paused for a reply,” and wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead! Mré. B. looked confounded 
for an instant, then springing to her feet, she 
exclaimed : 

“Me your wife? Your all at my feet! Mr. 
Jenks, explain you * 

Mr. Barker, who wasgjust entering the door, 
overheard only the last§exclamation of Mrs. B. 

“ What is the mafter?” said he, rushing into 
the room, and gazing alternately at his wife 
(who leaned against the wall, looking like a 
maniac), @ad at his friend Jonas, sat on the 
edge of his chair, his hdnds upon his knees, and 
his mouth and eyes as wide opén as if he had 
just been shaken out of a visit fromm ® night- 
mare ! 

“ What does this again inquired Mr. 
Barker, with 

“Mean? Mean, sir? You know as Well as 


I do,” said the qstonished bachelor, “ Your sis- 
ter appears to have taken a sudden fright at 
something—something—I—I don’t k at 


“My sister? That is my wife!” 
“That your wife!” screamed Jott “Why 


have you deceived me thus 7” . 


“No one has deceived you. If you have de- 
ceived yourself, that is not my fault, surely. 
That is my wife! This is my sister,” pointing 
to the lady who had just entered. 

“Yes,” said Miss B. “You have made a 
slight mistake, that is all. But no matter now, 
it is explained in season.” 

Jonas was struck dumb! He rose, seized his 
hat, made a low bow, and very shortly annihi- 
lated the space between the Barkers and his 
“ bachelor’s hall.” 

It was not many moments before he sat by 
a blazing fire, built of dickies, scent bags, white 
gloves, gilt-edged paper, curling tongs, tooth 
brush, and other superfluous articles for a bache- 
lor’s toilet, which lay in his way. 

Of what he thought, said, or did, after that 
time, we can give no account; for he was the 
same old bachelor as before—living alone, eating 
alone, sleeping alone, and keeping all his secrets 
within his own premises; but as Mes, Barker 
chanced to be his jirst love, no doubt she was his 
last ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
LINES TO MY MOTHER. 


BY MRS. C. A. ELLIOT. 


My mother, still in memory I see thy smiling face, 
Agd hang upon each tone and look, long years cannot 


erase ; 
I clasp again the snowy hand, so damp with death’s cold 
chill, 


And listen to thy parting words that through my being 
thrill. 


I stand again beside thy grave, down by the river’s side, 
Where the yew trees dip their branches green in the ever- 
restless tide ; 


And scatter their pure and pearly drops upon thy lowly 
Unmindful of the scalding tears that I in torrents shed. 


I trace again thy cherished name upon the marble slab, 

That marks the sweet@# spot on earth, the spot where 
thou art laid ; 

By loving hearts ’t was reared, to tell 

How much we loved thee, and how well. 


Dear mother, ever hover near, to guide thy wayward child, 
By thy spirit’s holy influence, as gentle, pure and mild ; 
And may thy teachings still impart, 
The balm of hope to my aching heart. 

New York, March, 1852 


A DUNCE. 


Let us pause here for a moment to confess 
that the lot of poor Duns in this was certainly a 
hard one, who, whatever may have been his 
merits as a teacher of Christian truth, was cer- 
tainly one of the keenest and most subtle-witted 
of men. He, the “subtle” Doctor (Doctor sub- 
tilis), as his admirers called him, could hardly 
have anticipated, and as little as any man de- 
served, that his name should be turned into a 
by-word expressive of stupidity and obstinate 
duliness.— 7 rench. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO A ROSE. 


BY SIDNEY L. N. STODDARD. 


Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time, from me, 
That now she knows 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be! 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty, from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 
Buffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 
Boston, Mass., March, 1862. 


ACTIVITY A CURE FOR THE BLU E. 

Poor Luther exclaims, “ I am assailed 
with heavy tribulations, I rush out among my 
igs, rather than remain alone by myself. The 
uman heart is like a millstone in a mill; when 
ou put wheat under ic, it turns an@ grinds and 
Looe the wheat to flour; if you put no wheat, 
it still grinds on, but then it is itself it grinds 

and wears away.”— Companions of my Solitude. 


THE HKART. 
My heart is like the sleeping lake, 
Which takes the hue of cloud and sky ; 
And only feels its surface break 
When birds of passage wander by ; 
Who dip their wings and upward 


soar, 
And leave it quiet as before.— Willis. 
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TUE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 

The origin of the recent revolution in China 
is understood but by few. As it is likely to have 
a favorable effect upon American trade, it be- 
comes a matter of interest. It arose from 
Keshen; the prime minister, who expressed to 
the emperor a favorable opinion of the white 
“barbarians” that came there to trade. For 
this offence, the emperor, in his paternal tender- 
ness, spared the functionary’s life, but banished 
him to the farther corner of Chinese Tartary, 
stripped him of his titles and decorations, con- 
fisecated his goods, pulled down his house, and 
sold his wives at auction! The minister, in this 
predicament, leagued with a brave, bold, dissatis- 
fied general, and they prosecuted the rebellion 
till the emperor was forced to abdicate, and his 
opponent ascended the throne in November last. 
So it seems that even China was not to be ex- 
empted from. the effect of the European revolu- 
tions, isolated and excluded as she is from the 
rest of the world. The time is not far distant 
when her streets will be as safe to the foreign 
pedestrians as are those of London and Paris at 
the present day. 


INDIAN MURDERS. 

The St. Louis Republic has Santa Fe dates to 
Jan. 31st. The Apaches Indians were commit- 
ting great outrages, and several parties have 
been attacked and murdered. A party of fiv® 
soldiers were attacked, four of whom were killed 
at the first fire. Out of another party who were 
engaged in cutting wood, four were also mur- 
dered. Great alarm existed in all quarters, and 
many of the towns were guarded and fortified. 
The Government are said to be unable to check 
these outrages. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS. 

We would again say, our subscribers should 
carefully preserve their papers for binding. 
Those who have not seen volume first bound can 
hardly imagine how very beautiful and useful a 
book it forms. Large numbers that were sent 
in to us to bind were so much defaced that we 
were obliged to furnish many miising or spoiled 
numbers. We can still supply a few numbers 
from the first, to those who are desirous to 
make sure of a volyme complete. 


PRESENTATION. 

The officers of the customs recently, at the 
custom-house presented to M. M. Ballou, Esv., 
who retired from a clerkship in that place, to de- 
vote himself to the duties of editor of Gleason’s 
Pictorial and the Flag of our Union, a beautiful 
signet ring as a testimonial of their esteem. 
He was addressed in behalf of the officers by J. 
M. Richards, Esq, and responded in an appro-. 
priate manner. On the stone of the ring was 
engraved his initials, and on the inside was the 
following inscription :—‘“ Presented by the offi- 
cers of the customs, Boston, March 15, 1852.” 


Nicurmare.—A writer in the Irish Penny 
Journal, in an article headed “ Druidism,” among 
many other superstitions of the Druids, men- 
tions: “ Mara, a frightful spectre, who delighted 
in terrifying people in their sleep, by presenting 
to their imagination the most frightful pictures ; 
whence is derived the word nightmare.” 


More or Cuna.—lIt is now said by writers 
from Havana that a new theory has sprung up 
among the wealthy classes, and that is, that they 
will strive by every means in their power, to in- 
duce the American government to purchase the 
island. 


Envarcep.—A Baltimore paper announces 
that “the Sun is enlarged.” “We wish this had 
been done last fall,” says the Boston Post, “the 
winter might not have been so severe.” 


Sien1rrcant.—A placard, written in red ink 
has been posted in Tipperary, calling upon the 
Trish to address the French, to put down the 
English, 


Sucn 18 Livre—Some years after the battle 
of Waterloo, several cargoes of soldiers’ bones 
wére collected from the field, and shipped for 


“patent repeating 
rifle,” says its inventor, will discharge sixty-nine 
bullets in succession as fast as a watch ticks. 


Fatatity.—Another New York quarantine 
physician, Dr. Judson Rand, a native of Massa- 
chasetts, died of ship fever on Tuesday week. 


Tue very Last!—A steamboat to reach from 
New York to Albany is proposed. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


ng average cost of telegraph lines is $200 a 
mile. 

A 3500 Homestead Exemption Law has been 
passed in Tennessee. 


Six different railroad bills have been engrossed 
in the senate of Texas. 

Thursday, the 8th inst., is appointed by the 
Governor and Council for Fast Day. 


McAllister is doing magic in Baltimore, and 
Anderson is up to the same tricks in New 
Orleans. 


A committee of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates has been appointed to report a system of 
free banking. 

There are nine newspapers in San Francisco, 
of which three are “ religious.” Not half of them 
pay their way. 

Mr. David L. Payne, a merchant of Warsaw, 
Ill., was waylaid last week, between that place 
and Quincy, and robbed of $5,700. 


Capt. Connely, of the steamer Banner State, 
was fined $500 at St. Lonis, a few days since, 
for passing the quarantine. 

The whip factory of Richard Furrow, West- 
field, Massachusetts, was burned on the 4th ult. 
—loss $25,000. 


Bishop Hedding, senior bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, is at Poughkeepsie in a 
dying condition. 

T. G. Booth, the comedian, has been fined $5 
and costs, at St. Louis, for disturbing Professor 
Thomas’s Shakspearian readings. 


Fifty sewing-machines driven by steam, are 
said to be in operation in New York. How 
many driven by starvation ? 


Two towns in Maine have declared against the 
Liquor Law, and abolished the agencies. They 
are the towns of Hermon and Union. 


The St. Louis Republican says: It is expected 
that about 1500 persons, mostly merchants and 
clerks, will leave that city for California. 


Hon. John W. Davis, speaker of the Indiana 
house of assembly, resigned that post a few days 
ago, because a decision he made was reversed. 

The American Colonization Society will send 
out on the Ist of May next, a ship from Balti- 
more or Norfolk, with emigrants to Liberia. 

Nancy Farrar, on trial in Cincinnati for the 
murder of the Forrest family—a mother, a son 
and a daughter—was found guilty and sentenced 
to be hanged. 

Mr. Charles Fuller, of Farmington, Me., has 
been arrested for stealing a horse and sleigh 
belonging to Wm. Stoddard. It is thought he is 
insane. 

Mrs. G. W. Shaw, whose husband was killed, 
and herself very seriously injured by being ran 
over by the Newton special train, is gradually 
recovering. 

The late Professor Edward Lasell had a policy, 
at the time of his decease, in the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for $5000, 
which was promptly paid by their agents. 

The Rochester Democrat, whig, announces 
that its party was beaten at the municipal elec- 
tion in that city in eonsequence of the mingling 
of the Maine liquor law with politics. 

Parodi is going to Havana. Ulman, her agent, 
has been there, making arrangements for her. 
The statement that he was arrested in Havana is 
humbug. 

Investigation has shown that seven years is 
the almost ephemeral average of existence in the 
trade for applying the poisonous surface to that 
petty token of pride—a visiting card. 

The Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Society in 
London, have offered a free scholarship to any 
eligible child—orphan or not—who may be 
among the sufferers from the loss of the Amazon. 

Mr. Henry Wycoff was convicted at Genoa of 
the illegal seizure of Miss Gamble, with a view 
to extort a promise of marriage or a part of her 
fortune, and was sentenced to fifteen months 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Benjamin Boyd, of Sydney, a Scotchman 
of refinement and intelligence, in an attempt to 
purchase two or three of the Solomon group of 
a Pacific Islands, was murdered in December 

ast. 


The ship Prentice arrived at New York re- 
cently, with ninety-five Americans, being the re- 
mainder of those engaged in the Cuban expedi- 

- tion, and who were liberated by the Queen of 
in. 

The veteran wronaut, Mr. Green, intends, 
after finishing bis 500th ascent the present sea- 
son, to retire, not exactly from the field, but from 
the air. He has ascended with a balloon 489 
times ! 

Henry Gibson died in Orange county, N. Y., 
on Monday week, aged 101 years—the same who 
attended the celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day in New York city, and walked in the pro- 
cession. He was one of Washington's life guards. 

Artificial noses and ears are now made of 
India rubber. Artificial hands, &c., are also 
made. It is generally believed that India rubber 
witl never be required to supersede the material 
of which a great number of consciences are 
made. 

A horse-race has come off in California, in 
which an American horse, owned by Don Pio 

} Pico, run against a California horse belonging 
to Don Jose Sepulbeda. The stakes were $2000 
in money and 500 cattle on each side. ‘The 


California animal ¢ .me in ahead. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Father Matthew is seriously ill at Cork. 


The baptismal names of the French autocrat 
are Charles Louis Napoleon. 


In London, on Valentine’s day, 400,000 let- 
ters passed the post-oflice. 

The ultimate fate of the Crystal Palace build- 
ing has not yet been decided. 


During the last four centuries, the population 
of Russia has increased from 6 to 65,000,000. 


A fleet of “ gondola,” or omnibus steamers, is 
to be placed upon the Thames, this spring. 

The sum of $25,000 is appropriated to the 
restoration of the Palace of St. Cloud, which is 
Y = the summer residence of Napoleon the 

ittle. 


Mrs. A. Gibbs, formerly Miss Graddon, and 

who was successfully vocalising in America a few 

ears ago, is now delivering em on Sacred 
usic, in London. 

Her Majesty of England has given apartments 
at Hampden Court, Palace, to the widows of the 
gallant officers, Pennycuik and Cureton, who fell 
in the Sikh war. 

An amateur chemist has discovered that oat 
straw and the other common straws of England 
can be converted into cotton, by Mr. Clausson’s 
process, in the same way as flax straw. 


Advices from the Hague state that the Japan- 
ese, expecting Commodore Perry’s squadron, 
have asked the assistance of the Holland Texel 
to repel the invaders, which the latter declines. 


The * Honorable East India Company ” is not 
so profitable as it was wont. The balance of 
expenditure over income, in the year 1849, was 
over two million of dollars! 


In England, as late as 1750, lunatics were 
chained, naked, in rows of cages that flanked a 
promenade, and were wondered and jeered at 
through the iron bars, by London loungers. 


The compliment paid the queen by Leigh 
Hunt, in his autobiography, her majesty returned 
by ordering his play “ A Legend of Florence,” 
to be performed before the court, at Windsor 
Castle. 


Amongst the new works announced in Paris, 
is one by Alexandre Dumas. called “ Byron,” 
in which we are promised the biography, love 
adventures, journeys, and anecdotal history of 
the great poet. 

Insanity in England is much more prevalent 
among females than males. Of the 18,759 in- 
mates of St. Luke’s Hospital, in London, receiv- 
ed in the century of its existence, 11,162 were 
females and 7,587 males. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Honesty is the best policy. 

—Keep good company or none. 

——Be honest and industrious, and you will 
be happy. 

——aA wicked man is his own hell; and his 
evil lusts and passions the fiends that torment 
him. 

——Make few promises. Live up to your 
engagements. Keep your own secrets, if you 
have any. 

——Good company and good conversation 
are the very sinews of virtue. Good character 
is above all things else. 

Pride emanates from a weak mind. You 
never see a man of strong intellect proud and 
haughty. 

—Make no haste to be rich if you would 
prosper. Small and steady gains give compe- 
tency, with tranquillity of mind. 

There is no surer mark of the absence of 
the highest moral and intellectual qualities than 
a cold reception of excellence.—S. Bailey. 

——lIn society you must never ask for a sign; 
but if it is given, and you fail to understand and 
take it, it is a bad sign for you. 

Ever live, misfortune excepted, within 
your income. hen you retire to bed, think 
over what you have been doing during the day. 
Happy the man who is an early riser. 
Every morning day comes to him with a virgin 
love, full of bloom and purity and freshness. 

——tThere is not in the world so toilsome a 
trade as fame ; life concludes before you have so 
much as sketched your work.—Bruyere. 

——You may take sarza to o the liver, 
steel to open the spleen, flower of sulphur for 
the lungs, castoreum for the brain; but no re- 
ceipt openeth the heart but a true friend. 

——Theory is continually the precursor of 
truth; we must pass through the twilight and 
its shade, to arrive at the fall and perfect day.— 
James Douglas, of Carvers. 

——A principal fruit of friendship is the ease 
and discharge of the fullness and swellings of 
the beart, which passions of all kinds do cause 
and induce. 

——Your character cannot be essentially in- 
jured except by your own acts. If any one 
speaks evil of you, let your life be so that none 
will believe him. 

—In nothing is education more wanted 
than for the attainment of principles which put 
the race for wealth under rational, practical reg- 
ulariongthat it @ay not defeat itself, and subject 
socict ré alternation of mock pros- 


Joker's Olio. 


Be-ware—that’s what the potter said to the 
lump of clay. 

Dogmatism may be called ism full grown. 

In Maine, “sherry cobblers” are termed “in- 
spired cordwainers.” 


Punch says, “Hush-a-by-baby! France is 
enjoying its little Nap 

Why would a spider be a good correspondent ? 
Because he drops a line by every post. 

Dog—An inferior animal, who may be taught 
to beg on two legs, like a man. 

The New Hampshire democrats have won the 
Day & Martin is to be governor—Carpet Bag. 

A London cotemporary inquires: “ Where is 
the building that once charmed all London?” 
and echo answers, “ Ali undone!” 

Carlyle, in speaking of opera dancers, says, 
they are “ young ladies in muslin saucers.” A 
new idea, and quite to the purpose. 

Gen. Moreau, who was famous for his fortu- 
nate retreats, was compared by his companions to 
a drum, which nobody hears of except it is beaten ! 

As the trees are beginning to bud, we suppose 
they will soon leave —Sun. 

Very likely, as their trunks are ready packed. 

Mr. Barry, the architect of the new Houses of 
Parliament, has been knighted ;—but as far as 
ventilation is concerned, he has left the members 
be-nighted ! 

A large coil of three inch lead pipe, filled with 
brandy, was, a short time since, shipped for 
Portland ; but it came back again in a day or 
two empty. 

Omnibusses now in London charge a penny 
(two cents) fare. The mouth inquires: “ What 
will those ‘busses do that take a penny?” and 
echo answers: “ Take up any!” 


There is a book with the dangerous title of ° 
“The Pocket Lawyer.” We shouldn’t like a 
book with this title much, for we are sure that 
if we get a lawyer in our pocket, we never should 
be able to get him out of it— Punch. 


Much complaint is made of the imperfect ven- 
tilation of the new Houses of Parliament.— 
Punch says it has the merit of preventing the 
parliamentary orators from “losing their breath,” 
because all the air that issues from their lungs is 
breathed over again! 


An astronomer abroad announces the discov- 
ery of a mountain twenty-five miles high in the 
planet Venus. May be so—rather likely the 
learned savan was confounded by one of the 
horns of the planet! The vision is sometimes 
mysteriously affected by looking through glasses. 

The docor told Mr. Paradox that he must 
employ a wet nurse to look after his first born. 
“No, no,” said he, “ the baby will takecold!” By 
the way, speaking of wet nurses, the Transcript 
advertises two “ wet widow nurses. They were 
probably caught out, in the last shower, without 
their “ umbrills.” 


A lady at Vienna having somewhat rudely re- 
marked to Mr. Ward that it was strange that all 
the best society spoke French as well as Ger- 
man, while the English scarcely spoke French 
at all, or spoke it ill. Ward answered that the 
English must be excused for their want of prac- 
tice, as the French army had not been twice to 
London to teach them, as they had to Vienna. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions. it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE FILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the F1iaca is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges. to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, . ‘ a $2 00 
3 subscribers, 5 00 
+ 6 00 
8 « « 100 


00 
One copy of the Fic oF ovr Union, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for 95 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are req 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF ovR UNz0N. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any cf the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and cf newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
AND Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
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GLEASOWS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM GOMPANION. 


JOHN B. ADAMS. 

Mr. John B. Adams, a fine portrait of 
whom we herewith present, the long-known 
and popular conductor on the estern 
Railroad, between Springfield and Albany, 
has been the recipient of a testimonial to 
the high esteem in which he is held by the 
travelling public, which is alike merited by 
him, and creditable to those who bestowed 
it. Mr. Adams has been a conductor on 
the road for more than ten years. During 
this time, he has probably travelled a greater 
number of miles than any other man in the 
United States: about 600,000 miles, or the 
equivalent of twenty-four times round the 
globe! During eighteen months of ‘this 
time he never lost a trip. In acknowledg- 
ment of his long services to the public, and 
the uniformly gentlemanly manner in which 
he has rendered them, a number of his 
friends devised the plan of presenting him 
an appropriate testimonial. The fands 
were promptly raised, and on the Ist of 
January, the committee having the matter 
in charge, presented him with an elegant 
silver tea service of about the value of $200, 
an engraving of which is represented below. 
The following is the letter of presentation 


To Mr. Joun B. Apams, Conductor of the 
Western Railroad : 


Sir :—It is customary for the friends of a 
successful soldier to present to him some 
approving tribute of his bravery and skill. 
Some of your friends are of the ten, 
that there are other fields, than those of 
battle, upon which approbation may be won. 

We have known you for many years, in 
the exercise of an honorable, and a most 
responsible employment. We have seen 
you, when the comfort and the safety of 
those, who were committed to your charge, 
Were owing to your assiduous attention to 
the performance of your duties. 

We have, also, seen you, upon some of 
those terrible occasions, against which, at 
times, the utmost vigilance cannot, success- 
fully, guard. 

We have witnessed your conduct, towards 
all classes and conditions of society, as well 
the ignorant and the defenceless, as the ex- 

rienced and the cautious traveller. 

It is due to you to say, that, in your whole 
intercourse, and your whole conduct, upon all 
these occasions, and with all these varied classes 
of persons, so far as we have individually seen, 
or have ever heard, you have discharged your 
duties with a kindness, a courtesy, and an intel- 
ligence, and, at the same time, with a fidelity, 
and a firmness, for which we wish to express to 
you our approbation. 

We desire, moreover, to leave with you a more 
enduring tribute, than the simple words of our 
approval; and we therefore request you to re- 
ceive the accompanying memorials of our re- 
spect, our approbation, and our gratitude. 

In behalf of the donors, whose names are here- 
with transmitted, we are, with much regard, your 
friends. ° 


Wu. G. Bates, S. P. Lez, 
Joun Smitu, Z. M. Crane, 
D. Cannon, D. Carson, 

R. Pomeroy, H. H. Bascock. 
Ww. J. REYNOLDs. 


January 1, 1852. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN B. ADAMS. 


The following is the inscription upon the plate 
presented : 


“To Jonw B. Apams, Conductor of W. R. Road, for his 
unfailing kindness, his unremitting attention, and Lis 
constant care, this testimonial is presented by a few of 


his friends. 

January 1, 1852.” 

Mr. Adams acknowledges the compliment in 
the following letter: 

SprRINnGFIELD, Jan. 1, 1852. 

GENTLEMEN :—In doing myself the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
Ist inst., accompanying a very beautiful Service 
of plate, of which you request my acceptance, in 
the name of some of my friends, as a testimonial 
of their gratitude to me for the good manage- 
ment of a most responsible employment, for 
more than ten successive years; it affords me 
very great satisfaction to think that my poor 
services, in behalf of those who have been com- 
mitted to my care, including all classes and con- 
ditions of society, should have merited your high 
approbation. But, gentlemen, I cannot refrain 


from availing myself of so good an opportunity 
of paying a just tribute to you. It is by your 
co-operation that I have been able to discharge 
the duty of my office, with fidelity, firmness, and 
justice to all. 

The acquaintances I have made, and the social 
intercourse I have enjoyed with you, during the 
past ten years of my official duties, have ey 
repaid me for all the services I have performed, 
and that portion of the past, in which those ser- 
vices were discharged, will ever be among my 
happiest recollections. 

I hope you will accept my assurance that your 
notice of me, in so distinguished a manner, was 
never once thought of. nor was the possibility of 
my poor and much over-rated services attract- 
ing your notice, ever anticipated by me. 

swear to you, as long as one drop of blood 
is in this heart, these “great, noble, and gen- 


erous names, and this valuable gift,” shall be - 


preserved, and succeeding generations may ad- 
mire, and proclaim it one of the happiest events 
of my life. 


Permit mé ofice more, gentlemen, to ex- 

= to you my warmest acknowledgments 

‘or your great kindness, and with my best 
wishes for your health and happiness, I 
have the honor most respectfally to sub- 
scribe myself, 
Your very faithfal friend, 

And ob’t servant, 
B, Apame. 

To Wx. G. Bares, Esq., and others. 


The must be a gratif; one to 
Mr. and it is only him to 
state that the language it conveys is but the 
expression of the voice of the whole travel- 
ling public. May he go round thé world a 
hundred times mere, + the same ronte, and 
live a thousand years! ~ 

The Albany Argus in noticing the above 
presentation, ¢ it as “a deserved 
compliment,” says: “the conductor on 
the Westerm+Mailroad, John B. Adams, 
Esq., on retiring from a post (if that term 
is a pare of conductor which he has 
held for some ten successive years, was hon- 
ored with a presentation of plate by several 
friends and associate officers of the com- 

correspondence between the 
rties is alike creditable and appropriate.” 
t reiterates the remark before made, that 
“Mr. Adams, io the discharge of his daty 
has travelled a greater number of miles than 
any other man in the United States—say 
- 600,000 miles, which is equivalent to twenty- 
four times round the globe ;” and adds » 
following endorsement, which must be 
gratifying to Mr. Adams, as 
does, the voluntary attestation of those who 
speak by the card. “Mr. Adams is known 
to the travelling public as on» of the most 
obliging and rane and at the same 
time, has acquired the reputation of bei 
one of the most capable and faithfal, officers 
of that admirably-managed and well-man- 
ned road,” which is no small award of honor 
and credit. : 
“In this testimonial to Cenductor Ad- 
ams,” says a cotemporary, “ we cannot re- 
frain from expressing our delight at the 
mark of favor and appreciation which has 
been shown to Mr. Adams of the Western 
Railroad, in the presentation by his friends 
of a service of plate. In our opinion it was 
a compliment well deserved and handsomely 
rendered ; and it is to be regretted that all who 
would have been pleased to do it, could not have 
had the privilege of adding their names to the 
list. There is scarcely a man living upon the 
line of the railroad between Springfield and Al- 
bany who is not indebted to Mr. Adams for kind 
attentions to his wife, mother or sister; and we 
can say with truth that we have never heard 
him spoken of but in terms of the highest praise. 
Our own intercourse with him has satisfied us 
that he is ‘every inch a man,’ and we gladly 
and sincerely wish him ‘a bappy new year,’ 
and a long life.” In the case of Mr. Adams, 
courtesy and urbanity have won for him, if not 
‘golden nga) a meed of beautiful silver ser- 
vice, which he may worthily cherish, as a token 
of their cordial appreciation of his gentlemanly 
and conciliatory conduct, in a situation, which, 
perhaps as much as any other, frequently in- 
volves no inconsiderable degree of sacrifice of 
feeling, and is often exposed to much irritation 
from the caprices and whims of human nature, 


‘ SERVICE OF PLATE PRESENTED TO MR. JONN B. ADAMS. 
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